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Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 






















C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Everything bin the Beekeeper 


in this new cataloz 












Write for FREE COPY 


This complete new catalog contains de- 
scription, illustrations, and prices of ev- 
erything for the beekeeper. Highest qual- 
ity guaranteed. 

Let us figure your requirements in hives 
and foundation. 30 years of beekeeping 
experience is at your service. 

Write for our quotation on beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. 
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—_ on Honey; Extractors 
JIM SAID TO NICK" TOTHER’ DAY: ere 
Novice No. 5, 
non-reversible ....$22.90 
Cowan No. 15, revers. 23.90 
Cowan No. 17, 
reversible Jumbo.. 32.85 
Honey Storage 
Tanks 
Capacity. Price. 
ee, $ 9.25 
60-gallon .......... 11.85 
DPE Nadesccces 15.75 
‘ Shipping Cases 
/ With glass. Price 10. 
\, . Holding 24 444x1% 
Ge eS $4.30 
=e Holding 24 any style 
re ne ou plain sections ..... 4.00 
Pacn Double Deck, 44%4x1% 5.10 
i 4 PRED Ww mur . Price 50 
& tnwirmati, Oh 24—-4144x1% sections. 21.85 
— > 24 any style plain sec. 19.75 
: Double deck, 44%4x1% 22.50 
| 
| Cartons for Comb 
| 
| — Honey 
| For 44%4x4%4x1% and 
i “mae THE FRED W co. 4x5x1% Sections 
- 100 either size ...... $0.95 
Jim—How will you sell your crop? 500 either size...... 4.00 
Nic—For over twenty years I have sold to Muth 1000 either size...... 7.00 
at Cincinnati and my father done the same With name and address: 
before my time. The best price the market 100 either size...... 2.75 
affords with prompt remittance is what we 500 either size...... 6.00 
always get and so can you. 1000 either size...... 10.00 
HONEY Glass Jars 
Send us a sample of your Extracted Honey or 4 Percase. Wt. 
description of your Comb Honey. Tell us how 1-lb. jars.....$1.25 18 lbs. 
much you have and what you want for it de- 8-oz. jars..... 1.00 15 lbs. 
) livered to Cincinnati—ask your Freight Clerk 5-0z. jars..... 1.00 12 lbs. 
for the rate to Cincinnati. If we purchase your — . 
) Honey or Wax, we remit SAME DAY IT IS Friction-Top Pails 
) RECEIVED. 2% rt ae 7. 
“1D. Cans.. 
| OLD COMB 5-Ib. pails..... 1.00 6.90 
: Ship to us your old comb—we will render it, 10-Ib. pails eos 1.40 10.25 
| paying you the market price for the wax (38c) 
| less 8c per pound for our work. (On lots less Queen Bees 
| than 100 lbs. of comb, 5c per lb.) Mark your July—Aug.—Sept. 
| Bill of Lading “WAX REFUSE”— it takes a Untested.1, $1.00; 6, $ 5.40 
lower freight rate. Tested...1, 2.00; 6, 10.10 
The Fred W. Muth Company 
Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—The 
sage crop has turned out to be very light for 
the section as a whole. The coast slope of San 
Diego County reports around 60 lbs. average, 
or about half a crop. In many sections, how- 
ever, the sage surplus was so light as to con- 
stitute a crop failure. Buckwheat is still yield- 
ing lightly on the mountain slopes of San 
Diego County. Bees are doing well on tamarisk 
in the Coachella Valley. The flow is reported 
heavy, and much extracting is going on. The 
sage and alfalfa crops are still being extracted. 
Demand for extracted honey is reported only 
moderate, with the export market weaker. Light 
amber alfalfa in the Imperial Valley has 
brought the beekeeper 6-6%c per lb. in large 
lots, mostly 6%-6%c; 2 cars reported sold at 
7c per lb. Many beekeepers are holding for 
7-7¥%c per lb. Few sales of white orange re- 
ported at 9c per Ib. Light amber sage has 
moved at 6%c per lb.; white sage, 8c per lb.; 
sage and buckwheat, 7%c per Ib.; light amber 
buckwheat, 7%-7%c per Ib. Central California 

—Light amber alfalfa in large lots has brought 
the beekeepers in San Joaquin Valley 6%-6%e 
per lb. Northern California—Weather condi- 
tions have been very favorable recently for 
thistle. Flow is on from that source, and bee- 
keepers are hopeful of a normal crop or bet- 
ter. The market is reported active. Ton lots of 
amber spring honey have sold at 6-6%c per 
ib; 60s, 6%c per Ib.; light thistle, ton lots, 
7%ec per lb.; 60s, 10c; small pails, 12%c per 
ib. Beeswax, medium run, has brought 3lc per 
Ib. cash, or 34c in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Bees in the fruit 
sections were poisoned by spray poisoning, and 
yield from alfalfa and sweet clover will be 
greatly curtailed except where colonies are 
strong. The crop in eastern Oregon is reported 
lighter than last year. Second crop alfalfa will 
soon be all cut. The Willamette Valley has a 
crop 125 per cent of normal. Fireweed in north- 
west Oregon began blooming a week later than 
usual, but is yielding well. Ton lots of water- 
white fireweed reported sold at 12c per Ib.; 
60s, 12-14c per lb.; light amber, ton lots, 8%c 
per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—Rains have 
been ample to put honey plants in good con- 
dition. Second crop of alfalfa, sweet clover, and 
rabbit brush should all furnish considerably 
more nectar if bees can work on them. The 
difficulty has been that the rainy or unsettled 
weather has kept the bees in the hives and re- 
duced the amount of nectar secured. Further- 
more, the crop is very spotted. To report by 
states would help but little, as apiaries in ad- 
joining towns often have widely varying yields. 
In occasional areas it is reported that almost 
no surplus honey will be produced; in others, a 
bumper crop has been taken. In some sections 
sweet clover bloom has been more abundant 
than was first anticipated. The quality is re- 
ported to be unusually good on the whole. Col- 
onies will be in better shape for winter than 
they were a year ago. Local sales of honey are 
good, and many outside inquiries reported for 
extracted honey, due in part to the very light 
crop in California. Beekeeperss are generally 
holding white sweet clover and alfalfa in car 
lots at 7c per lb. or higher, but some car-lot 
sales reported at 6%c per Ib., and of light 
amber at 5%-5%c per Ib.; 60s and small pails 
are moving at a wide range, mostly around 
7-10¢ per lb. for 60s, and 9-11e for pails. Few 
sales No. 1 white comb, $3.60 per case, fancy, 
$4.00 per case. 

ARIZONA—Bees in some sections are stor- 
ing honey from second crop of alfalfa, after 
seed. Extracting will be necessary if weather 
conditions remain favorable a little longer. A 
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little surplus was secured from mesquite and 
creosote bush in July. Several carloads of light 
amber extracted have sold at 5%-5%c per lb,; 
white, 6%c per lb. 

TEXAS—Bees in south gentral Texas are re- 
ported to be in good condition. On account of 
the very dry weather, however, little honey is 
coming in. Cotton, sumac, and other plants 
are yielding lightly, but the surplus is expected 
to be short. Broomweed and trevine may yield 
later. Brood-rearing has about ceased. Demand 
for queens reported light. A good flow is re- 
ported from cotton in northeast Texas, but it 
is very dry and the flow is not expected to last 
long. The quality of this year’s crop of honey 
in Texas is reported good. In some sections 
considerable 1926 crop honey remains unsold. 
Interest in new crop honey reported light, with 
much price-cutting going on. Prices are report- 
ed to vary widely. Extracted in small pails has 
sold all the way from 6c to 12c per lb., mostly 
around 10c. Bulk comb has moved from 8c to 
15c per ib., mostly 10-12c per Ib. Beeswax, 35c 
per lb. for light, 32c per lb. for dark. 

_ PLAINS AREA—Sweet clover is still bloom- 
ing and bees are gathering honey from it when 
weather permits. Rain and cool weather have 
hindered them somewhat lately. The crop on 
the whole has been unusually large, averaging 
generally over 100 lbs. per colony, although 
some areas report as low as 40 lbs. per colony. 
The quality of the honey is said to be the best 
in years. The ample rainfall gives an excellent 
prospect for a large crop of fall honey. Bees 
are already working on smartweed. Extracting 
is now well under way. Honey is selling locally 
pretty well, but outside inquiry has been slow. 
One car white sweet clover reported sold at 8¢ 
per lb.; other cars white or sweet clover re- 
ported offered at 7%-7%c per lb., with dealers 
said to be offering 6c per lb. Ton lots white ex- 
tracted quoted at 7%-9%c per Ib.; 60s, 8% 
10c per lb. No. 1 white comb has moved lightly 
at $4.00-4.80 per case. Beeswax, 34c per lb. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—In occasional sections dry weather 
cut short the flow. Generally, however, white 
clover yielded nectar five or six weeks, and in 
some areas is still in bloom. Sweet clover is 
still yielding well. Many sections report a 
bumper yield from clover, with strong colonies 
securing over 200 lbs. surplus. Comb producers 
did not fare so well in the clover belt, although 
in one section an average of five cases per 
colony is reported. Color and body of this 
year’s crop reported unusually fine. Milkweed 
sections, however, report a short crop of both 
comb and extracted. Extracting will be about 
the latest on record. Little honey reported sold 
so far, although inquiries are being received. 
Ton lots of white clover extracted reported 
moved at 8-10c per lb.; 60s, 10-12%c; some 
low as 8c; small pails, 15-16c¢ per Ib.; light 
amber clover 60s, 8c; small pails, 13-14c per 
Ib. No. 1 white comb reported sold in carrier 
lots at $4.50 per case; in case lots, $4.75-4.80. 
Beeswax, 32c per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—Reporters con 
tinue to emphasize the spotted nature of the 
crop. Vermont had a very short crop, as did 
central and northern New York and north cen- 
tral Pennslvania. New Jersey and the rest of 
New York and Pennsylvania, however, gener 
ally obtained a clover crop normal or better. 
Buckwheat is in bloom and bees are working 
on it. The buckwheat acreage is generally much 
below normal, but occasional areas expect a 
bumper crop. Alfalfa and sweet clover furnish 
ing a little nectar. Aster and goldenrod pros 
pects are good. Extracting the clover crop is 
progressing. Demand for honey shows some 
improvement, due in part to the light fruit 
crop. Prices are hardly established, but ton 
lots of white clover extracted have sold at 9- 
11%c per lb.; 60s, clover, at 12%c; and small 
pails of buckwheat at 15c¢ per Ib. No. 1 white 
clover comb has sold at $4.50-5.50, some $6.00 
6.25 per case. Beeswax, vellow, 33c¢ per Ib. 
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GLEANINGS IN 
From Producers’ Associations 


Season started out fine, bees were making a 
good showing in the supers, but the past week 
weather has been cloudy with considerable rain, 
causing a break in the flow, so that but little 
comb honey is finished yet, neither has there 
been much extracting done. Should there be a 
spell of sunny warm weather very soon we 
ought to get a fair crop throughout Colorado, 
Wyoming, and southern Montana. There is but 
little carry-over stock in our territory, and 
there is a fair amount of inquiry for comb and 
extracted. Prices have not been established yet. 

The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., 

Denver, Aug. 5. F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


September, 1927 


July has been a month of catchy weather 
with a rainfall above the average for Ontario. 
Cool weather during the early days held up the 
honey flow, but about July 10 nectar yield 
commenced in most parts of Ontario, and colo- 
nies that were in shape are going to have a 
fair crop of honey. Samples received to date 
indicate that the quality is going to be better 
than in 1926. Buckwheat bloom is in sight in a 
great many districts at this writing, but warm 
weather in the next two weeks will bring the 
crop up to the average for these parts. 

The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 

Toronto, Aug. 5. W. A. Weir, Sec-Treas. 


Av. yield Pet. Pct. 
per colony. 


State. Name: Ext. Comb. yield. crop. 
Ala. ea eens... O.. Bx. ..100, 
Ala. iy a i. © + wen ax as ..100.. 
Ark. Jas. Johnson .... 0O.. 20.. > ae 
Col. Be di, a co 2 os 75.. — = 
Col. = we eee... Tae GD... Bene Fox i 
Conn Allen Latham.... 35.. 15.. 40, .100.. 
Fla. o G Gee. ...-. B.. se Mies Mes 
Fla. Harry Hewitt .... 45.. ~ Ss 
Ida. ¢ Be. BEMOP... ce a? . 
Ill. F. Bender.... ..100.. a4 om 
Ill. = L. Kildow.... 40... 60.. ox’ Wes 
Ind. T. C. Johnson.... 90.. 60..125.. 80.. 
Ind. E. 8S. Miller..... 125..100..200.. 60.. 
Ind. oo ED acess a oss GO. eee. « TEs. 
Iowa. . G. Brown....200.., — — 
lowa Frank Coverdale. .100.. 60..100.. 80.. 
Iowa. W. S. Pangburn..150,. 87..100.. 75.. 
Kans Prank Hill ...... ae CO OU 
Kans. J. A. Nininger....100.. 70..150.. 80.. 
La. Ss Sa 50.. a ee 6 
Me. 0 B. Grifin.... 50.. ‘a -, me 
Md. S. G. Crocker.... 50.. 35..100.. 95.. 
Mass. B. N. Gates...... ba - 

Mich. F. Markham ....150.. 80..150.. 75. 
Mich I. D. Bartlett.... 50.. > ey ee 
Minn. Francis Jager ...100.. 70..100..10 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.... 87. .150.. ke 
Neb. J. H. Wagner....100.. 80.. 95.. 60.. 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens.... 25.. :: as ee. 
A ©. B. HOW... sss tas 7 Seo 
aie Adams & Myers.. 50.. 25..100.. 50 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser.... 40.. 20.. 60.. 90. 
N.C. Ch Wk. Sn do a0 40 25.. 45.. 40 
N.C. C. S. Baumgarner 80.. 75 75 
Ohio 3 eee Bee. se Tess tee« Besa 
Ohio. J. F. Moore...... 125.. 50..150..100.. 
Okla. Jos. Heuisen .... 70.. ‘< ced Cs 
Okla. Cc. F. Stiles. ... 50.. oa Wo 
Ore. H. A. Scullen....100.. ..125..100. 
Pa. Harry Beaver ... 40.. 20.. 66.. 50.. 
Pa. D. ©. Gilham.... 50.. 35..120.. 60.. 
8.0. E. 8. Prevost.... 40.. ost Ms Gx 
Tex. ks 0 soo 60.. i+: os ae 
Tex. J. N. Mayes..... $5.. 35.. 80.. 60 
Utah N. E. Miller..... oF... 7 

Vt. Se Ee SRB. awn» OO. 26. ..100 
Va. A+ “eae 80.. 20.. 40.. 90 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.. 40 oo... & 
W.Va. T. K. Massie.... 40.. 70.. 65.. 90.. 
Wis N. E. France.... 75.. 36..105..100 
Wis. E. Hassinger ....100.. ..105, .100.. 
Wis. Geo. E. Marvin.. 85.. 40..100..100.. 
Wvro a Be Eee... s Bee ‘S eS 


aver. estim. 
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Honey Producers’ Report 
Early in August we sent the following ques- 
tions to actual honey producers: 

1. What is the average yield per colony to date 
this season in your locality of (qa) extracted 
honey? (b) comb honey? 

. How does this compare with the average 
yield for your locality? Give answer in per 
cent. 

3. What portion of the entire crop of surplus 
honey does this represent in your estima- 
tion? Give answer in per cent. 

4. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month 
for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

5. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per case? 

6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-Ilb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

. How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid. 

The following answers were received: 


to 


11 


Large lots. To grocers. Retail prices. Move 
Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. 
we — on +s . .Fair 

» ae o JO. « ..Fair 

.1,00. . $5.00. . . .$.28..Slow 

.60.. 8.75.. .85,., .20..8low 
.. .60.. 4.00.. .60.. .20..Rapid 

.-1.08.. 7.00..1.80.. .40..Fair 

07 » dee — < . Slow 
.80.. ar . .Slow 

.50.. 4.82.. .60.. .25..Slow 

—— mF — ° <= .25..Fair 
10.. 5.00.. .865.. os .25..Slow 
80.. 4.80..1.00 .25..Fair 

.80.. 4.80..1.00 .25..Fair 

: . 1.35 .40..Fair 
.70.. 4.00. .90 .20. . Rapid 

BO<s Bree « obese .21..Fair 

.75.. 4.80.. .95. .25..Fair 

- 1.00. 25. . Slow 

on .. -45,, 5.00. .1.00 25..Fair 
.O8.. i) aa 90 . . Slow 
Tae. .35..Slow 

1.00.. 5.50..1.50 35..Slow 

; - : 40..Fair 

.80.. 4.00..1.00.. .25..Fair 

7 . 5.60.. .90. 80..Fair 

65 4.50.. .87. 23..Fair 

08% 4.00 65.. 4.50 .90 25..Fair 
— — = ..Fair 

_.« oe 5.50..1.00.. .30..Fair 
12.. 4.50.. .75.. 6.00..1.00.. .30..Rapid 
4.80.. .75 6.00..1.00.. .30..Slow 
1.00.. 4.00..1.25.. .85..Fair 

1.00 > se 30. .Fair 

1.00 5.00. .1.25. 30. . Fair 

80.. 4.80..1.00.. .30..Fair 

OP ..Fair 

75 95. 28. .Slow 

- 75 .90. 25..Slow 
.09.. 65.. 3.60.. .75. 20. .Fair 
B.B@ ss Foes. kee 40. .Fair 

7” ie ..2.28.. .85..Fair 
.08.. —« as ae . .Slow 
' os wee Peewee eet . . Slow 
5.00..1.00.. 6.50..1.25. 35. .Fair 

.90.. 5.00..1.25. . Fair 

. 65.. 4.50.. .75.. .25..Slow 

1.20 4.25. .1.85. 30. . Fair 

RO, 93 2 . Slow 

‘ —— — * ..Fair 
09... .. 80.. 6.25..1.05.. .88..Rapid 
i. a . Slow 
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Pails and Cans of 


have ever known.” 





=Bee Supeucs— 
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Honey Containers 





Maurice D. Huber, Lanesboro, Iowa, writes on July 9, 1927: “I received 
goods in first-class condition within thirty-six hours. That is the best service | 


The greatest money-saving prices ever offered on containers of quality. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


=~Bee Supeues— 








a Comb Honey Display 
Heavy Tin Plate / Cases at a Saving 
Honey Jars of | Write for New Price 
Ideal Proportions List 
e 





———~ 
—— 








ueens 


50c each 


Any number. By return mail or to suit 
your convenience in introduction. Every 
queen must be O. K. or she doesn’t go. 
Nothing cheap but the price. “We strive 
to please with better bees.” Constantly 
looking to improvement. Twelve years’ 
experience in queen-rearing on large 
scale, with every facility provided, en- 
ables us to put out queens of highest 
quality; large, vigorous, prolific and 
beautiful in color; throwing bees of uni- 
form yellow color true to strain, gentle 
and great hustlers. Pure three-banded 
Italians only. Pure mating and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Never had any disease 
here. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 


New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


DON’T DRESS YOUR HONEY IN 
A POOR PACKAGE 


No matter what kind of package you 
need, we have it. ROOT’S comb-honey 
shipping-cases, labels, comb-honey car- 
tons, lithographed pails, display cases, 
corrugated paper cases, Hazel-Atlas clear 
white glass jars, any size, 2-0z. to 48-oz., 
60-lb. cans in bulk or two to the case, 
2%4-lb. friction-top cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails. Best made. Write for prices and 
“Honey Selling Helps.” 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You ‘Best 
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21,-LB. FRICTION-TOP CANS 


F.O.B. F.O.B. 
Lansing. Chicago. 
Rs a ew $1.25 
Re ince mwas 2.25 
RGD GMB . cc cence 4.10 
EE 8.00 $7.60 
a 19.50 18.00 
1000 cans ......... 38.00 35.50 
10-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS 
F.0.B.  F.O.B. 
Lansing. Chicago. 
IEE i kwcenna $2.75 
PE ca ceaacn 4.90 
Bt EE venice es 9.75 
200 pails ........ 18.50 $17.50 
| eee 46.00 42.50 
5 areas 91.50 83.75 


F.O.B. F.O.B. 
Lansing. Detroit or Chicago. 
1 case... . $1.20 
10 cases. . .11.50 
25 cases. . .27.00 $24.00 
50 eases. . .52.50 47.00 


100 eases. . 103.00 93.00 


Ship. wt. 
8-oz. round jars, 24 to case. .12 lbs. 
16-0z. round jars, 24 to case.19 lbs. 
32-0z. round jars, 12 to case.15 lbs. 
614-0z. tumbler, white, 48 to 

Sr sanaderkwetamnredue 20 lbs. 


510 North Cedar St. 





Summer Prices on 
Honey Containers 


Please note that we can supply pails either f. o. b. Lansing or f. o. b. 
Chicago, and five-gallon cans either f. 0. b. Lansing, Detroit, or Chi- 
eago. A longer time for delivery is required from Chicago. 


5-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS 


F.0.B. F.O.B. 
Lansing. Chicago. 
OP in 4:0» «8 $1.90 
50 pails ........ 3.50 
0 Se 6.90 
200 pails ........ 13.60 $12.45 
i Fa 33.00 29.75 
fl ee 64.50 57.75 


‘‘A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE 


“A” grade tin paste for labels, per 
pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per gal., $1.50. 


HONEY LABELS> 

Fine Honey and a Handsome Label 
make a combination that the average 
honey user can not resist. You produce 
the honey; let us produce the label for 
you. Then display your goods and sec 
how quickly your honey moves. Send 
for Honey Label Catalog. 


FIVE.GALLON CANS 
in re-shipping cases, of two cans to case. 


Cans in bulk, 5-gallon size. 
F.O.B. 


TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE 


.O. F.O.B. 
Lansing. Detroit or Chicago. 
. ae $0.45 
10 cans .... 4.20 
24 cans .... 9.50 $8.75 
50 cans ....18.50 17.50 
Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 
$1.00 $9.25 $22.25 $43.00 
1.25 11.75 28.50 54.00 
95 8.80 21.00 39.00 
1.35 12.50 31.00 60.00 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing, Michigan 
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CONDENSED PRICES OF 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
All prices quoted are f. 0. b. Keokuk, Iowa, or Hamilton, Illinois. 


CANS AND PAILS 


2%4-lb. cans, per 100.......... $3.80 
24 2%-lb. cans, per case....... 1.20 
5-Ib. pails, per 100....... --.. 6.50 
12 5-lb. pails, per case........ 1.10 
10-Ib. pails, per 50.......... -» 4,75 
6 10-lb. pails, per case........ .90 
2 60-lb. cans, per case........ 1.20 

oe errr 1.15 





WOOD SHIPPING-CASES 
(Single-tier-glass-front) 


A special leader, fully guaranteed, for 
24 4% x1% sections... .10, $4.95; 50, $19.50 





GLASS JARS 


Diamond I Fluted Jars in Cor- 
rugated Shipping-Cases 


CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING-CASES 


Genuine Crane style cases 
for 24 44%,x1% sections, per 
10, $2.25; per 5, $1.25. 


Furnished also for 44%x1% 


| 


i, 


= 


nae 
Vis > TERS ROE 
jeG wee . 

ae “aw Hane wine Sin bis seems 


I case. 10 cases. 
24 8-oz jars... .$0.95 $0.85 


-- —. nape. “= ~ and 4x5 sections. 
me re, nu tones ee 1.05 
COMB-HONEY 
CARTONS 
QUEEN BEES 


Three-color individual car- 
tons. Without name and ad- 
dress: 100, $1.00; 1000, $9.00. 
With name and address, 100, 
$2.50; 1000, $12.00. 


LITHOGRAPHED CANS AND PAILS 


Made both in four-color and two-color styles. Attractive, sanitary—a con- 
stant advertisement. 


fyi? 
a 
ale ee 


Untested. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Each, $1.00. Dozen, 
$10.00. 





Write for honey label catalog and complete fall price list of honey con 
tainers and honey machinery. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
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REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From _ & 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gheenings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 








THERE is but little to be added to the 
report on the honey crop as given in the 
August issue of this 
Honey Crop journal. Weather 
Conditions conditions during 
August have been 
unfavorable for the gathering of nectar 
in much of the northern portion of the 
United States and portions of Canada, 
which may reduce considerably the ex- 
pected yield from sweet clover. Recent 
reports from the Intermountain states in- 
dicate a very spotted condition, some lo- 
calities having a good yield from sweet 
clover and alfalfa, while others report a 
very short crop. However, if weather 
conditions improve there may still be 
time for the bees to store considerable. 
The quality of the honey is reported 
better than usual, not only in most of the 
white-clover region, but also in the sweet 
clover region of the Plains area, and the 
alfalfa and sweet clover region of the 
Intermountain States. The outstanding 
feature of the season is still the fine crop 
that has been harvested in the white- 
clover region. The heaviest yields are 
reported from southern Michigan, north- 
western Ohio, and northern Indiana, 
where many colonies stored well above 
400 pounds during a two-months honey 
flow. In the northeastern portion of the 
white-clover region, including central 
and northern New York and portions of 
the New England states, the yield from 
clover has been disappointing. Reports 
from widely seattered localities in the 
white-clover region indicate that, in spite 
of the heavy yield from clover, there has 
been considerable difficulty in producing 
comb honey, due to excessive swarming 
and erratic weather in June. 





Another feature of the season is the 
failure of the mountain sage honey crop 
in southern California, as mentioned in 
hoth the July and August issues of this 
journal. This may affect the market con- 
siderably. A bumper crop of sage honey 
usually has a depressing effect upon the 
eastern markets on account of the low 
freight rates by water from the Pacific 
coast to New York. Since California is 
rapidly becoming a great honey-consum- 
ing state, more and more of the honey 
produced there is being consumed within 
the state; but mountain sage is occasion 
ally such an abundant yielder that, when 
the crop of sage honey is good, enormous 
amounts must be sent out of the state. 

Exports of honey from the United 
States have rapidly increased during the 
past year, while imports have decreased. 





eon A 


NEARLY every beekeeper looks upon 
honey as being a superior food, having 

desirable quali- 
4 Studyof Food ties not found in 
Ea Valueof Honey other foods in its 

class. Recently 
much evidence has been accumulated in- 
dicating that honey is really a great 
health food, but so little is definitely 
known about its virtues in this respect 
that it would be next to impossible to 
convince a skeptical public that honey is 
superior to other sweets. If what the 
beekeepers have long believed in regard 
to the healthfulness of honey as a food 
for human beings can be established as 
scientific facts, doctors, nurses, and all 
who are working for the betterment of 
the health of the nation will become boos- 
ters for honey. James I. Hambleton, in 
charge of investigations in bee culture, 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. 
C., has for some time been making plans 
for careful research along this line, but 
the bee culture division does not have 
sufficient funds at present. 

On page 582 in this issue C. L. Corkins 
tells how the bee culture office at Wash- 
ington can be provided with funds for 
this much-needed investigation. We hope 
that every one of our readers who is in- 
terested in the promotion of honey will 
take immediate action along the lines 
suggested by Prof. Corkins. 
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THE work of re-establishing the apiaries 


that were destroyed by the floods in 
Louisiana is be- 

Re-establishing ing vigorously 

(= Apiaries De- earried on. This 
stroyed by Flood work is under 

the direction of 

W. E. Anderson, State Entomologist of 


Louisiana, who is receiving the contribu- 
tions of money, bees, and supplies. The 
bees and supplies are being assembled 
near the city of New Orleans in a location 
where there is usually a good fall honey 
flow to make increase. This work is in 
charge of Mr. Jes Dalton, who, with the 
help of other beekeepers, is now making 
inerease as rapidly as possible. After as 
much increase has been made as possible 
the colonies will be distributed to those 
who lost their apiaries in proportion, as 
we understand it, to the number of colo- 
nies which they lost. Latest reports con- 
cerning this work are to the effect that 
there is a fine honey flow there at this 
time, which, fortunately, will make it 
possible to make rapid increase from the 
bees that have been donated. In this 
way it is expected that the large group 
of package shippers who were so unfor- 
tunate as to lose their colonies will be 
prepared to ship package bees and nuclei 
as usual the coming spring. The spirit 
with which these men whose apiaries and 
homes were destroyed are repairing the 
damage wrought by the high water is 
certainly commendable. Also the spirit 
of giving which prompted so many of 
their fellow-workers in all parts of the 
country to donate money, bees, and sup- 
plies is one of the finest things in Ameri- 
ean life. 


————s A oa 


THE Wall Street Journal, in its issue of 
July 8, states that the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company 


Activities of is importing three 

EA Corn Sugar steamerloads of 
Manufacturers corn, totalling 
750,000 bushels 


during the month of August, the corn 
coming from Argentine, South America. 
It is explained that this corn is being 
brought here from Argentine because it 
can be laid down at the factory cheaper 
than domestic corn. While it may be good 
business to import corn from Argentine 
when it can be purchased cheaper than 
domestic corn, this is quite out of har- 
mony with the many long-winded 
speeches made before committees and on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate when the 
“eorn-sugar” bill was being considered. 
In some of these speeches the manufac- 
turers of “corn sugar” were pictured as 
having the interests of the American 
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farmers at heart, and having a burning 
desire to help the poor downtrodden 
farmer by using more corn and increas- 
ing the price. An item in the same jour- 
nal of July 11 mentions the possibility of 
the next Congress’ amending the Pure 
Food Law to permit the use of “corn 
sugar” in other food products without 
so declaring on the label. The article 
states that the chances are good that at 
the next session of Congress this labeling 
may be done away with. Evidently, the 
battle on this question is not over. No 
doubt the matter will be brought up in 
next Congress in some form. Beekeepers 
have no quarrel with “corn sugar” or 
glucose when sold in a straightforward 
honest way, but have good reasons to 
protest vigorously against hiding these 
products in other foods under the guise 
of something else. They will exert every 
influence within their power to defeat 
any measure which would legalize such 
adulteration and misbranding. 


as A os 


AS mentioned in these columns last 
month, bees have swarmed excessively 
this season in 
most regions in 
the United 
States and Can- 
ada, which has resulted in an unusually 
large proportion of young queens in the 
colonies that go into winter quarters this 
fall. This, together with an ample sup 
ply of honey in the hives or a good fall 
honey flow, should insure good colonies 
for winter in a large portion of the Unit 
ed States and Canada. In addition to 
this the quality of honey stored this sea- 
son in the greater portion of the white 
clover and alsike clover region is well 
above the average. Except in those lo 
ealities where the honey flow was poor or 
where the early-gathered honey will be 
covered up with honey from fall flowers, 
the bees will go into winter quarters in 
much better condition than usual so far 
as quality of stores is concerned. 


Honey from most of the fall flowers 
contains too much indigestible matter to 
be good for winter stores in localities 
where bees are confined to their hives for 
long periods of time without a cleansing 
flight. An outstanding exception to this 
is that of buckwheat, on which bees win- 
ter well. No doubt many will be tempt- 
ed to extract as much as possible of the 
fine clover honey stored this season and 
expect the bees to winter on honey from 
fall flowers. While this may be good 
practice in the buckwheat region, the 
bees will winter much better in most 
northern localities if the arrangement of 
stores in the hive is such that the colo 


Conditions for 
Good Wintering 
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nies will consume clover honey during 
the period of winter confinement. Those 
who have food-chambers filled with white 
clover or alsike clover honey will do well 
to so manage their colonies during a pos- 
sible fall honey flow that the fall honey 
goes into a set of empty combs, leaving 
the brood-chamber as free as possible of 
honey, then placing the food-chamber di- 
rectly on top of the nearly empty combs 
in the brood-chamber. In this way it 
may be possible to so arrange the stores 
that the bees will use the clover honey 
during the winter, when they should win- 
ter as well as though they had been fed 
sugar syrup to insure good-quality winter 
stores. In most localities in the clover 
region it should be possible to avoid feed- 
ing sugar for winter stores this season, 
the exceptions being in the far North 
where inferior honey may have been 
stored after the close of the early honey 
flow. 


es A 


MANY reports received at this office in- 
dicate a marked improvement in retail 
sales of honey. 
Market Outlook In many locali- 
a Brighter ties there is al- 
ready a brisk 
consumer demand, which is quite a con- 
trast with conditions prevailing a year 
ago and during last winter, when it seem- 
ed that the American people had almost 
quit eating honey. Just why the honey- 
eaters of this country should slow down 
on their honey rations one year, then 
suddenly take a notion to eat more the 
next, is difficult to explain; but the fact 
remains that there is a great variation 
in the demand. Some attributed the 
slow sales of honey last winter to the 
mild winter, pointing out that honey is 
a heat and energy producing food and is 
consumed in larger quantities during cold 
weather. Opposed to this theory remains 
the stubborn fact that some of our south 
ern states are among the best honey-con- 
suming states in proportion to their popu- 
lation, the per capita consumption in 
Texas, for instance, being probably as 
high as if not higher than the per capita 
consumption in some of the most northern 
states. 

The small fruit crop of this season is 
no doubt a factor in bringing about bet- 
ter sales of honey. Figures thus far avail- 
able indicate that the crop of nearly all 
kinds of fruit is far below that of last 
year, when the great abundance of cheap 
fruit no doubt depressed honey sales. 

The good crop of honey in the white- 
clover region is a large factor in bringing 
about a better demand for honey. Most 
of the reports of rapid sales to consumers 
come from those portions of the clover 
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region having the largest crop. In this 
region the quality of the honey is far 
superior to that of last year, the honey 
being water-white and of most excellent 
bedy and flavor. When it is remembered 
that the clover region is the most densely 
populated portion of the country, and 
that people in the various localities ap- 
parently prefer the type of honey pro- 
duced in their respective localities, it is 
easy to understand why a good crop of 
white clover and alsike clover honey 
stimulates the demand in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States. Further- 
more, there are more beekeepers in this 
part of the country than elsewhere in the 
United States. Most of these are oper- 
ating on a small scale, but they are so 
widely distributed that, except in the 
larger cities, everybody knows personally 
at least one beekeeper in the community. 
When there is a good crop of excellent 
honey it is not long until every one 
knows about it and has had a taste of 
the new crop of honey. It will thus be 
seen what a tremendous power the small- 
er beekeepers may exert in increasing 
the consumption of honey, provided they 
have honey of good quality. 

Possibly the greatest factors in the 
quickening of the honey market are the 
indirect advertising of honey by the Kel- 
logg Company, the use of honey in sev- 
eral brands of candy, and the recent pub- 
licity on honey as a health food. It is 
indeed fortunate for the industry that 
this help from the outside has been forth- 
coming at this time. The Kellogg Com- 
pany not only mentions honey on the one 
and one-half million packages of Kellogg 
products sent out from its factory daily, 
but also mentions honey in its advertis- 
ing. When it is remembered that this 
company set aside $2,000,000 for news- 
paper advertising alone during 1927 and 
that honey is mentioned in each adver- 
tisement, some idea of the magnitude of 
this advertising may be obtained. In ad- 
dition to this the Kellogg Company has 
distributed something like 200,000 copies 
of the folder, “Do You Like Honey?” and 
is preparing a new folder or booklet on 
“Honey in Cooking,” which will be dis- 
tributed later. 


In addition to this there are in the 
Unted States twenty or more large candy 
manufacturers putting out a honey con- 
feétion, and several large baking con- 
cerns are featuring bread and other baked 
goods made with honey. The time is cer- 
tainly now ripe for beekeepers who sell 
their honey locally to advertise their 
product in their local papers and follow 
this up with a constant supply of good 
honey throughout the entire year, even if 
this requires purchasing large amounts 
of honey from others. 
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A CITY-GROCERY TRADE IN HONEY 


Beekeepers living 
within even fifty 
miles of a _ large 
city, in this day of 
rapid transporta- 
tion, find that they 
have within practical reach a potential 
honey market of almost unlimited possi- 
bilities. Development of this vast field 
into actual honey-buying units numerous 
enough to be profitable is not as simple a 
task as one who has not tried it may be- 
lieve. In fact, it is much easier to fail 
than to succeed, and it is necessary to 
undertake the work with a full knowledge 
of the problems and ways to solve them, 
if a business is to be built up. 

Before it is possible to plan any defi- 
nite system of attack, it is necessary for 
the would-be “honeyman” to study care- 
fully the conditions influencing the gro- 
cery honey market so that he may under- 
stand the problems which he will meet. 
There are numerous problems of a local 
nature which each salesman will have to 
discover and work out for himself, but 
there are a number of fundamental con- 
ditions which are operative everywhere, 
and which the honeyman must learn soon- 
er or later. Experience, though an ef- 
ficient instructor, is inclined to be slow 
and often costly. It is the purpose of 
this artic'e to point out some of these dif- 
ficulties in the hope of saving the honey 
salesman time, money, und possible dis- 
couragement and failure. 

Foremost among the problems facing 
the honey-seller is the fact that the peo- 
ple, generally speaking, cat very little 
honey as compared with the other and less 
healthful sweets. With the average per 
capita consumption of sugar well over one 
hundred pounds yearly, and, according to 
a recent survey, the population of San 
Francisco alone engulfing candy at the 
unbelievable rate of forty tons per day, 
the two and one-half pounds of honey 
eaten annually by the average citizen 
would be ridiculous were it not pitiful. 
This problem is one which the beekeep- 
ers of the United States are trying to 
work out, and one in the solving of which 
every honey salesman can be of material 
value, not only for his own good but for 
the advantage of beekeeping and the ad- 
vancement of the national health as well. 
Realizing this great problem, the honey- 
man should plan to make his campaign 
one of an educational nature that he may 
increase the honey consumption within 
his field of operations as much as possi- 
ble. 

However, there is a certain amount of 
honey eaten. Much of this is procured 
by the housewives at the various grocery 


By Natt M. Dodge 
How to Meet Many Perplexing Prob- 
lems in Building Up a Honey Busi- 
ness Through City Grocers 


stores. It is up to 
the honeyman to see 
that it is his honey 
that the grocer has 
at hand whenever 
he has a call for this 
article. This brings in the problem of 
competition. 
Competition in the Honey Market 

In every large city there are a number 
of food packers and distributors who bot- 
tle honey and sell it to the grocery stores. 
There are usually several beekeepers 
“working” the groceries, trying to build 
up just such a business as this article is 
describing. The groceries are, therefore, 
pretty well taken care of as far as their 
honey needs are concerned, and the new- 
comer has a rather tough time breaking 
into this tight channel of trade. It is 
well to mention here that the commer- 
cial bottler who has no interest in the 
beekeeping industry and whose sole in- 
terest in honey is how little he can pay 
the beekeeper and how much he can get 
from the grocer is legitimate prey for the 
honey producer, and the etiquette of 
husiness entitles the beekeeper to force 
him out wherever he can; but a fellow 
beeman building up a honey business 
should be treated as a friend, and what 
ever stores are found to carry his honey 
should be left strictly alone. Such a 
course is not only fair, but if followed 
will prevent the stirring up of hosti'ities 
between honeymen. 

Once the honey salesman has the satis 
faction of seeing his wares on the store- 
keeper’s shelf, he not only must prevent 
someone from taking his trade away from 
him, but must do everything in his power 
to help the grocer sell honey to his cus- 
tomers. The grocer is merely a go-be- 
tween, and as such reflects the buying 
characteristics of his trade. Every gro 
cer is the composite of the buying habits 
of the people of a small section of the 
city; and, since “birds of a feather flock 
together,” certain sections of a city show 
preferences or prejudices toward one 
food or another. The grocer reflects this 
unanimity of taste, so that the honeyman, 
in selling to the grocer, is really dealing 
with the combined housewives of the dis 
trict. For localities prefering comb hon 
ey, the honeyman must have the sections; 
for the districts favorable to tin, the 
pails must be forthcoming; and so on 
down the line of packs and sizes. 

The old saying that competition is the 
life of trade is still true, but the point 
may be reached where, with a large num- 
ber of business houses all handling a cer- 
tain article, the supply far overreaches 
the demand, and the resulting price drop 
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sounds the death-knell for a certain num- 
ber of the competitors. This condition 
exists in the honey market at the present 
time, and the various bottlers and whole- 
sale houses seem to be doing all that 
they can to keep it that way. Since these 
concerns, practically without exception, 
earry from three to a hundred other food 
products, the salesmen do not rely upon 
honey alone to support the business. The 
business, however, supports the sale of 
honey to such an extent that it helps to 
crowd out the man who is relying exclu- 
sively upon his honey sales since he car- 
ries no other products. Another difficult 
condition to meet is brought about by 
the fact that many wholesalers supply 
the groceries with goods, giving them 
ninety days to pay. If the grocer buys 
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the production and characteristics of 
honey—he should at least be able to ex- 
cel in quality and service. If he can do 
this the matter of price will gradually 
adjust itself. 

The major essential is a bountiful sup- 
ply of high-quality honey. Unless the 
honey be of the best quality, the producer 
should not try to build up a city-grocery 
trade, but should wholesale his product 
in quantity lots. Although much low- 
grade honey is bottled, the sale for it is 
very slow, and this practice has much to 
do with the lack of interest which the 
public shows for honey. High quality is 
the basis upon which to build up a busi- 
ness. A bountiful supply is also essential, . 
and even though the producer has what 
he believes to be an ample amount to last 


























In localities favoring honey in tin, dealers should be supplied with honey in attractive pails. 


any “seab” articles, paying cash for 
them, the wholesaler feels that he has 
been badly treated, and in some cases 
may refuse the grocer anything more ex- 
cept on a C. O. D. basis. Many grocers 
find it a wise policy not to purchase any- 
thing except from the regular wholesaler, 
and the honeyman, after many calls, may 
still find his article given scant atten 
tion, and the grocer with little apparent 
reason for this attitude. 


Meeting Competition with Superior Qual- 
ity and Service 

In a competitive field, price, quality 
and service are the three factors govern- 
ing sales under natural conditions. The 
honeyman, in order to meet competition 
successfully, must not only excel in all of 
these, but must be able to last long 
enough to prove to the grocer that he ex- 
cels. Since he is.a specialist in this line 
of endeavor—that is, in the knowledge of 


until the next crop is harvested, he 
should know where he can procure more 
of the same high quality in case his sup- 
ply should for any reason run short. Fail- 
ure to keep up the supply when a demand 
is created is the easiest way to kill any 
business, especially with a dozen or more 
competitors eager to figure in the execu- 
tion. 

Service is the next factor and means 
that the honeyman must be regular in 
his trips, calling on each store at inter- 
vals not to exceed two weeks in the fall 
and winter, and one month in the late 
spring and summer. The grocers soon 
learn to rely upon him, and he can, by 
a study of their trade, soon guage about 
how much honey to leave to carry the 
grocer through until the next visit. Un- 
less the honeyman makes a practice of 
calling at regular intervals, he may find 
that he has built up a trade for some 
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other coneern giving better service to 
take over. 

In order to give the kind of service 
that will make and retain customers, the 
honeyman will find it necessary to go out 
of the way of his regular duties and per- 
form apparently foolish and senseless 
tasks with a smile. For example, a cer- 
tain grocer has purchased a supply of 
honey direct from the truck, but on the 
following day a rather finicky customer 
insists on honey in a container of certain 
size—one which the grocer does not carry 
in stock. This customer being a steady 
one, the grocer wishes to take no chances 
in having her go to some other store, so 
promises to get the desired size, and im- 
mediately phones to the honeyman. De- 
livery of such a small order is, from the 
financial standpoint, a direct loss, but if 
made promptly and with a smile may do 
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have the best sale, or curtail the buying 
of grocers who have just come into dis- 
tricts where there is little sale for honey. 
This policy may seem rather unusual to 
many readers, but it will pay in the end, 
for the average grocer is human and ap- 
preciates the honeyman’s interest in the 
welfare of his business. Some persons 
prefer granulated honey to the liquid 
form, but the general belief that honey 
which is granulated is spoiled must be 
taken into consideration. The honeyman 
should continually point out that granula- 
tion is a purely natural phenomenon, but 
should nevertheless be ready at all times 
to pick up any of his products which have 
granulated, or which the grocer for any 
reason does not want to keep. In some 
eases where the grocer has a few jars of 
honey of another brand which is unsal- 
able because of granulation, the honey 

















A light automobile with closed delivery body is handy for delivering honey to dealers. 


much toward retaining the grocer as a 
permanent customer. Phone orders should 
always be filled promptly and without 
complaint. Grocers who persist in phon- 
ing and then have too much honey to 
warrant buying when the truck comes 
around, should be approached and told 
courteously that these special trips are 
costly and really unnecessary. The ma- 
jority of grocers will appreciate the hon- 
eyman’s point of view and act according- 
ly, although some may fly into a rage and 
refuse to handle the honey any more. 
Another point in service is the care 
with which the honeyman must. watch 
his customer’s supply of honey. Although 
grocers as a rule have a tendency to un- 
derbuy, a few will stock too heavily. The 
honeyman should guard against both, and 
should also from his experience point. out 
to the grocer the sizes of containers which 





man may exchange some of his product 
for this, thus relieving the grocer and at 
the same time establishing his own goods 
in the store. 

In carrying his goods with him the 
honeyman is able to give immediate ser- 
vice, which is of no little value to the 
grocer. This permits him to see the actual 
articles he is buying, and have them de- 
livered at the time the order is given. The 
wholesale and credit houses which take 
orders through salesmen and deliver any- 
where from a day to two weeks later are 
apt to make mistakes in sizes or quanti- 
ties, and sometimes deliver inferior goods 
which the grocer grumbingly accepts. By 
buying directly from the honeyman’s 
truck the chances of delay, wrong sizes, 
and off-sample goods are entirely obviated. 


The Matter of Price 
Price is an important factor in compe- 
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tition, the grocer being more interested 
in that than anything else. The honey- 
man should by no means lower his price 
to meet the competition of a lower grade 
of honey. Although he will find many 
stores whose buyers are interested in 
price alone, in the long run he will find 
that, once the consumers discover that 
his honey is of uniform high quality, with 
flavor and color that they can always 
rely upon, they will be glad to pay a fair 
price for it and will continue to come 
back for more; whereas the inferior 
grades will have little sale, regardless of 
their low price. In setting his prices the 
honeyman must take many things into 
consideration. 


Cost of production in the honey game 
is given scant attention by many bee- 
keepers. Unfortunately, without this im- 
portant item as a basis, price-setting is 
a difficult affair. Cost of production, in- 
eluding interest on investment and 
wages for his own labor, costs of contain- 
ers, labels, and work of packing, costs of 
selling and delivering, plus a margin to 
cover overheads such as breakage, leak- 
age, advertising, etc., all must be figured 
in. A small margain, say ten per cent, 
should then be added to insure safety, 
and may be considered as profits, but will 
not be such until the honeyman has built 
up a good business. Another five per 
cent should be added to cover discounts, 
for small sales take so much time and 
trouble that they do not pay unless there 
is a margin to cover them, and large salés 
and cash payments are worthy of a dis- 
count ranging from two to five per cent, 
depending on the size of the order. The 
price fixed after all of these points are 
considered is the price to the grocer, and 
approixmately twenty per cent should be 
added for the retail price. This margin 
is longer on the smaller sizes of contain- 
ers, and shortér on the larger sizes. The 
retail price thus computed should be sug- 
gested to all grocers, but if they prefer 
to charge either more or less, that is their 
business and not the honeyman’s. Hon- 
ey, being a slow seller, requires a rather 
large margin or the grocer will not tie 
his money up in it. 


The Necessary Equipment 


The honey producer who expects to 
build up a successful city-grocery honey 
business must have as a basis sufficient 
equipment to enable him to keep up with 
his trade. This does not mean that he 
must install expensive apparatus for han- 
dling honey, but he should have some 
convenient method for liquefying and 
straining his honey, for packing it in the 
various sized containers which the trade 
calls for, for labeling, and for distribut- 
ing. Labels are important, as they are 
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the means of attracting the public to the 
article for sale. Neatly designed labels, 
preferably in colors, giving the name of 
the producer, the trade name or brand of 
honey, the fact that it is pure and that 
it is produced by the honeyman’s own 
bees, help a lot in the sales. Discussion 
of a brand name and the designing of 
labels has no place in this article, but its 
importance as a selling and advertising 
help can not be overstressed. For con- 
venience and time-saving in labeling, 
gummed labels are much to be preferred. 
Those for the glass should not be too 











The car should have the brand name neatly 


painted upon it. 


large, as the customer should see the hon- 
ey as well as the label. 

Cartons or carriers for the bottled hon 
ey are very helpful in handling. Bee 
supply houses or bottle factories stock 
jars packed in cartons holding one or 
two dozen jars. These cartons furnish 
excellent carriers for the bottled product 
and keep the jars protected from dust, 
but if the honeyman desires to save mon- 
ey he can usually get his jars at a much 
better price by buying them in crates of 
gross capacity. In this case he must buy 
or make boxes or cartons for carrying 
the jars. The main factor to be consid- 
ered is the carrying of the jars and tins 
so they will not jolt against one another 
with sufficient force to break, or sear or 
smear the labels. 

One necessary piece of equipment is 
an automobile for delivering the honey. 
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Any ear in good mechanical condition 
will serve the purpose, although carry- 
ing honey about in a touring car or any 
other of small capacity is not only very 
inconvenient but does not impress the 
grocer as being businesslike. Sometimes 
this is necessary, however, in beginning 
the business. A very handy car consists 
ot a light auto with a closed delivery 
body. Manufacturers class these as light 
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deliveries. One of this type will carry 
as much honey as the honeyman is liable 
to se'] in a day, will get him rapidly and 
econvumically over his routes, and will 
keep his load dry and clean. Further- 
more, its sides offer excellent space for 
advertising his brand and his product to 
every person he passes in his daily trips 
about the city. 
Seattle, Washington. 
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U. S. GRADING RULES FOR HONEY 


So many questions 
have been asked 
concerning the pur- 
pose of the Standard 
U. 8. Grading Rules 
and the basis on 
which they have 
been prepared that 
a short account of the work may prove 
useful. 

With the adoption of standard color 
grades for extracted honey, made possi- 
ble by the perfection of the grader de- 
scribed in U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture Cireular 364, it seemed desirable, 
with that work as a basis, to go further 
and prepare standard grades for both 
comb honey and extracted honey. Al- 
though various grading rules are in use 
in limited sections of the United States, 
there have been no rules that were sim- 
ple enough and broad enough to win gen- 
eral adoption and use by producers and 
dealers. 

Actuated by the desire to devise a set 
of standards that could not only be used 
by individual beekeepers but would also 
serve as a standard for preparation of 
various state grading rules for honey, the 
Bee Culture Laboratory secured the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which has, as a part of its 
duties, the defining of standard grades 
for food products, the preparation of 
grading rules, and the inspection of prod- 
ucts, when so desired, at the points of 
origin and of distribution. 

Federal Standards Must Be Broad Enough 
to Apply Throughout the Country 

With such co-operation we were able 
to get a broad point of view, including 
not only the honey producer but the va- 
rious distributors and the consumer as 
well; for it must not be forgotten that, 
in the final analysis, honey must be so 
graded that the consumer will buy it 
readily. The need for the arrival of hon- 
ey at its destination in good condition 
made it necessary, also, to consider the 
conditions to which honey is. subject -in 
shipment, not only on the railroads, but 
in trucking and in retail handling, 





By E. L. Sechrist 


Associate Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. 0 


Standacd Grading Rules That Can Be 
Adapted to the Various Honey-Produc- as 
ing Regions of the Country 


It is seen, there- 
fore, that the sub- 
ject is a complicat- 
ed one, having many 
angles, particularly 
Federal Stand- 
ards must be such as 
can be applied to 
any commercial honey anywhere in the 
United States. One who has not had con- 
siderable experience has no idea how 
many colors, flavors, and qualities of hon- 
ey find their way to market from our 
widely different sources of nectar. 

It follows that it is necessary to base 
grading rules primarily not on color and 
flavor, but on the suitability of the honey 
for food, for shipping, and for retailing. 
Honey is, accordingly, to be graded on 
edible and shipping quality and on ap 
pearance into two principal commercial 
grades, U. S. Fancy and U. S. No. 1. In 
either of these grades, or in No. 2, which 
is not a shipping grade, may go horey of 
any color, or of any flavor that is not 
commonly objectionable. Provision is 
also made in the Standard Rules for spe- 
cial grades of honey for exhibition and 
for export, but it is stated that these 
special grades should not be packed un- 
less the packer knows that he has a mar- 
ket for them. Ordinarily only U. 8. Fan- 
ey and U.S. No. 1 grades will go into the 
general market, any No. 2 honey that is 
produced being sold on the local market, 
because a fair return for it can usually 
be received there, while often on whole 
sale markets the cash return to.the ship- 
per of No. 2 honey is disappointing. 

As has been said, it is believed that 
these Standard Grades and grading rules 
are broad enough to cover the needs of 
all honey producers, 
that any state adopting these. rules nec- 
essarily need adopt them in their entire 
ty. In states which, produce mainly white 
honeys, or in others where amber honeys 
are the chief product, the state grading 
rules may be simplified and yet may be 
in- harmony with the.Feéderal.rules. 

Similarly with. individual producers, 
many will find use-for,only. a part of the 
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Standard Grades, and yet their grading 
will be in harmony with that of honey 
producers in other localities. What is 
necessary in Federal Standards is to 
make it possible for each region to mar- 
ket its honey in fair competition with 
honey from all other regions, limiting the 
requirements for grade to appearance and 
shipping and edible quality, but stating 
on the stamp or label the color and the 
flavor if it is desired to do so, and if the 
flavor is such as can be adequately de- 
scribed. The consumer is thus left to 
choose the color and flavor that he likes, 
but it is made possible for him to buy in- 
telligently honey graded as either No. 1 
or Faney, of the color and flavor that he 
prefers. 


Though the ideal in the preparation of 
standard grading rules is as here stated, 
it is not to be expected that these rules, 
as they now are, are perfect; but it is 
hoped that they will be given a fair trial 
by all and that any faults or difficulties 
that are discovered will be reported to 
the Bee Culture Laboratory at Washing- 
ton, which will be glad to consider all 
comments and to see that any necessary 
changes are made. Whenever any difli- 
culty is encountered in interpreting or in 
using the grading rules, they should not 
be cast aside as unworkable, but the dif- 
ficulty should be taken up and discussed, 
because it is an absolute necessity for 
the welfare of the beekeeping industry 
that market honey be graded according 
to standard rules. All beekeepers, there- 
fore, are requested to co-operate in the 
work of perfecting these rules. 

In order to have the rules as free from 
defects as possible, all available grading 
rules in use in this and other countries 
were carefully compared and _ studied. 
Tentative grading rules were then pre- 
pared and sent out to hundreds of bee- 
keepers and handlers of honey in every 
state in the United States, and announce- 
ment of this was made in the bee jour- 
nals, all who were interested being re- 
quested to ask for a copy of the tentative 
rules. When these were returned to the 
Bee Culture Laboratory all comments and 
criticisms were tabulated and studied, so 
that every beekeeper, if he was sufficient- 
ly interested, has had a chance to share 
in the making of these grading rules. 
Without such assistance as has been given 
by many beekeepers, the rules would be 
much less satisfactory than they are 
now. 


Color Charts For Grading Comb Honey 


To secure first-hand information in re- 
gard to the need for grading and the 
conditions that would be met with in 
grading and handling honey, and to add 
to the information on this subject which 
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L had already acquired through experi- 
ence, 1 was given the opportunity to 
visit the principal honey markets and 
honey-producing regions of the United 
States, giving particular attention to 
those sections where honey-grading rules 
were in use, and to the markets where 
graded honey was sold. The grading 
done by different individuals working un- 
der the same or under different grading 
rules was compared, and thus many weak 
points were eliminated and good ones re- 
tained. On some points new methods had 
to be devised, as nothing so far used 
seemed to meet the requirements. This 
was the case as to describing the color of 
comb and cappings that should be ad- 
mitted to any grade. As there seemed to 
be no possibility of wording a color de- 
scription so that two people would grade 
honey in the same way by it, color charts 
were prepared, showing the lowest limit 
of comb color that would be permitted in 
a certain grade of sections. It is believed 
that these color charts can be made so 
accurate that the low limit for No. 1 comb 
honey graded by a beekeeper in Utah, 
for instance, will be the same as for the 
low limit of No. 1 honey graded by a 
beekeeper in New York. That such grad- 
ing is impossible by the use of any de- 
scription in words has been proven again 
and again. 

In common with large producers and 
handlers of honey, the Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory believes that the ultimate success 
of any plan for improving the market 
for honey depends, in large measure, upon 
uniform grading of the honey that goes 
to market. The time has gone by when 
ungraded or carelessly graded honey 
could be marketed satisfactorily. The 
public, educated to getting what it pays 
for in other food lines, demands that hon- 
ey should also conform to certain stand- 
ards in appearance and in shipping and 
edible quality. The beekeeping industry, 
to overcome the depression which is now 
being felt, must do everything in its pow- 
er to improve the merchantable qualities 
of honey, and must see to it that it 
reaches the consumer in first-class, at- 
tractive, unbroken condition. Uniform 
grading-rules are essential to that end. 
Each state should adopt grading rules 
embodying the Federal Standard Grades, 
and each beekeeper who ships honey to 
market should learn how to grade his 
honey to conform to these grades, -or 
should join an association which will su- 
pervise such grading. I appeal earnestly 
to every beekeeper to help us in this 
effort to bring about uniform grading 
of both comb and extracted honey. 

Washington, D. C. 
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The beekee pers 
killed the Cole bill. 
With a united front, 
they hit, and they 
hit hard. Every man 
with the good of 
beekeeping and the 
the health of the 
nation at heart, rose to his responsibility. 
The enemy, too, was no mean adversary. 
In fact, he was linked with one of the 
largest and most aggressive corporations 
in America. At the time of battle we 
might have lost heart had we fully real- 
ized just whom we were fighting. But 
we united with dogged determintaion— 
and won. May it be an impelling object 
lesson and an inspiration for united ef- 
fort! 

That battle, we hope, is won forever. 
But, brother beekeepers, here is another. 
Its happy outcome will mean as much to 
all of us as the defeat of the Cole bill. 
Since we may not feel the emergency so 
great, the motive to fight may not be so 
easily aroused. Our next battle is to se- 
cure government assistance that will aid 
us in the solution of our present most 
pressing economic problems. With the 
price of honey skidded to or below cost 
of production, there should be sufficient 
motive to fight. There are plenty of bee- 
keepers today who wish with all their 
heart that they could sell out at any 
price and get out of the business. 

Of course, the government can’t save 
us over night. Nothing can save many 
of the marginal producers of today. Some 
will have to fade out of the beekeeping 
picture. But the government can and 
should give more assistance in helping us 
to help ourselves out of the dumps. 

Are you willing to put up another Cole- 
bill fight to help the government gradu- 
ally bring the beekeeping industry out of 
its present deplorable state of depres- 
sion? If you are, success is assured. 

Here is our program, your program and 
my program, sponsored by the League and 
seeking the active support of every in- 
dividual beekeeper and organization of 
beekeepers—a request for $20,000.00 ad- 
ditional appropriation to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory to provide for an investigator 
in honey research and two field agents, to 
work practically their full time right 
with the beekeepers. 

Physical, Chemical, and Therapeutic 

Properties of Honey 

Now let us analyze this program and 
determine its real significance to Ameri- 
ean beekeeping. The first project is to 
study scientifically the physical, chemi- 
eal, and therapeutic properties of honey. 


By C. L. Corkins 


Secretary of The American Honey Producers’ 
League 


Hit—and Hit Hard —for Help from the 
Government to Improve Economic 


Position of Beekeeping 
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GOVERNMENT AID GREATLY NEEDED 


Special emphasis 
will be placed upon 
the discovery of the 
scientific facts about 
the food and health 
value of honey. We, 
as beekeepers, feel 
reasonable sure that 
we know all about this aspect of honey. 
We preach it, one to another. We try to 
tell the world about it. But when we take 
our gospel to doctors, nurses, food ex- 
perts, and educators, how much scien- 
tific information have we to fall back 
upon when we are critically questioned? 
Our knowledge is scanty and based, for 
the most part, upon superficial evidence. 
We shout, “Honey for Health.” But who 
will listen to us? It is high time that we 
get at the scientific facts, and then have 
them disclosed by national researchers 
of unquestionable authority. 


One of the roads to the improvement 
of our present marketing conditions is 
through the increase of consumer demand 
through the health route on honey in pub- 
lie schools, in hospitals, in national boys’ 
and girls’ club work, in national home 
economics extension work, and other pub- 
lic agencies. But we need more and 
better ammunition. This is not a state 
or regional problem. It is national, and 
our national government is the logical 
agent to attack it for us. 


Not More Beekeepers, But Better Ones 


The second phase of the program is 
equally as important as the first in the 
solution of our economic problems. Lest 
we be misunderstood, let me explain that 
the function of the proposed field agents 
will not be to produce more beekeepers, 
but better beekeepers, both as to produc- 
tion and as to marketing. Until consumer 
demand catches up with production, and 
price’ gets reasonably beyond the cost of 
production, no more unsound economic 
program in national beekeeping could be 
thought of than to encourage more peo- 
ple into the field. They, for the most 
part, should be systematically encour- 
aged to stay out, and surely there are suf 
ficient arguments to convince prospective 
beekeepers nof to take up beekeeping. 
The League does not stand for more bee- 
keepers. It stands for better beekeepers. 
So you may be assured that, since this 
project is a parcel and part of the 
League’s program, the one thing that it 
does not mean is an expansion of the bee- 
keeping industry at the present time. 

It is proposed that the field agents 
spend practically all of their time in the 
field, attending, encouraging, and assist 
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ing all beekeepers’ meetings possible. 
They. will stimulate local and state or- 
ganizations. They will do all possible to 
help beekeepers to work together for the 
good of the industry. They will co-ordi- 
nate the production and marketing ad- 
vances made by various organizations. 
They will continually work for better 
grading and packing of honey. They will 
teach beekeepers the use and value of 
U. S. grades. They will gather and 
spread beekeeping knowledge and experi- 
ence among the beekeepers themselves, 
to the end that we may all cut produc- 
tion costs. They will take direct to the 
beekeepers their knowledge gained in the 
field among successful beekeepers, and 
from the federal and state research labo- 
ratories. While they are encouraging lo- 
eal and state organization, and thus at- 
tacking the problem of ignorance of those 
beekeepers who hold the progressive ones 
down to a common level, they will act 
as liaison officers, tying these into one 
central, co-ordinating national associa- 
tion, the American Honey Producers’ 
League. Look at the purposes of the 
League as set forth in the constitution, 
and you will discover what these field 
agents would stand for. 


How It Can Be Accomplished 


Now, fellows, whether you are a 
League member or not, don’t you think 
this is as important a piece of positive 
legislation as the Cole bill was negative? 
Isn’t it worth as hard work to put it 
through as it took to defeat “corn sugar?” 
And don’t think for one moment that it 
is any easier a battle than the “corn 
sugar” fight! If you do, just stop to 
think that our solons have economy 
burned into their hearts and consciences 
until it has become almost impossible for 
them to distinguish between true and 
false economy. Any one who has ever 
tackled county or state governments for 
disease control funds will have an appre- 
ciation of the fight ahead. This can’t be 
a League measure alone. Every progres- 
sive individual and every live association 
of beekeepers will have to take the pro- 
gram unto themselves, and work for it 
as though their very life depended upon 
its happy ending. If the League fails in 
selling this idea to non-members and 
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members alike, and does not have a united 
front to present to Congress, the outcome 
would be easy to predict accurately. 
Action should be started at once. More 
than this, as with honey advertising, it 
should be continuous. There is prelimin- 
ary work to be done, and final appeals 
to make when Congress goes into session. 
Now is a good time, while our solons are 
at home, to get in our preliminary licks. 
Here is a list of things to do at once: 
For Individuals 


1. Write the Hon. Wm. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

2. Do likewise to the Bureau of Budg- 
ets, for the attention of Director Lord, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. Also Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the 
sureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 

4. Then don’t forget your senators and 
representatives in the United States Con- 


gress. All who can should personally in- 
terview them. If this is impossible, write 
them. 


5. In all cases, stress the importance of 
the industry both in your own state and 
nationally. Let us frankly admit that 
our industry is in a bad way, and that 
we need help. Local experiences that 
prove your point should be cited. 


For Local and State Associations 

1. If you do not have meetings within 
the very near future, have all your offi- 
cers write letters on association station- 
ery to the above mentioned parties. 

2. As soon as you have these meetings, 
pass suitable resolutions. 

3. If any of your congressmen hold in- 
fluential positions upon either the agri- 
cultural or appropriation committees in 
Washington, lay special emphasis upon 
your work with them. 

Let us not forget that, though the 
fact that we are scattered into every 
nook and cranny of the United States 
works a hardship in the solution of many 
of our problems, yet it is our strength in 
Congress. This is not one agricultural 
region with one product fighting against 
another. Our industry is truly national. 
Let us realize our strength in this posi- 
tion; unite and hit—and hit hard! 

Laramie, Wyoming. 
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WINTERING EXTRA QUEENS 


At this season of 
the year all good 
beekeepers endeav 
or to have their 
colonies as strong in 
bees as possible be- 
fore packing them away for the win- 
ter, knowing that strong colonies have a 
better chance to survive the winter and 
still be strong next spring. In most api- 
aries, however, there are usually a few 
colonies that are considered too weak for 
safe wintering. These may be late 
swarms or nuclei. Such colonies are gen- 
erally united by placing two or three of 
them together to make one good, strong 
colony. Often these weak colonies are 
headed with young, prolific queens of the 
current season, which the beekeeper might 
be glad to have next spring but which 
would be lost when uniting in the ortho- 
dox manner. Why not unite the colonies 
so that these extra queens may be car- 
ried over the winter and thus provide a 
means whereby other colonies may be 
saved next spring? 


Putting Two Weak Colonies in One 
Hive 


The following plan of uniting weak 
colonies in the fall has been practiced 
very successfully in the Experimental 
Farm apiaries at Ottawa and elsewhere 
for several years, and has not only been 
the means of saving other colonies in the 
spring but has also increased honey yields 
from the united colonies. During the lat- 
ter part of September or early in Octo- 
ber, when the bees are beginning to clus- 
ter, all colonies that do not have bees 
enough to cover more than five Lang- 
stroth frames are marked. From each 
of these colonies five of the lightest 
combs are removed and the bees shaken 
from these combs back into the hives. 
The remaining five combs are then pushed 
over to one side of the hives for the bees 
to cluster on. The following day a thin, 
tight-fitting division-board is placed in 
half of these hives so that the five combs 
covered with bees are on one side of the 
division-board. The combs and bees from 
the other half of the treated colonies are 
then removed from their hives and placed 
in those fitted with the division-boards, 
thus bringing two weak colonies together 
in one hive with a partition between 
them and each side having its own queen. 
Extreme care must be taken to see that 
the division-board is hee-eight so that the 
bees from one side can not cross to the 
other, for if they do one queen will be 
killed. One particular point that is usu- 
ally overlooked in fitting the board is the 
space back of the metal runners on which 


By C. B. Gooderham 


Dominion Apiarist, Dominion of Canada 


A Profitable Method of Uniting Weak 
Colonies in the Fall 


the frames rest. This 
must be closed under 
the lugs of the divi- 
sion-board. Anoth- 
er weak point is at 
the hive entrance 
beneath the front wall of the hive, for 
the bees and even the quéen may travel 
around the front of the partition without 
actually coming outside of the hive. This 
is overcome by a special entrance block. 
Two entrances are provided (one for each 
compartment) by placing a block across 
the center of the original entrance. This 
block is made so that it ean be pushed 
back to engage the front of the division- 
board by having a small upright piece 














Arrangement of entrance for wintering two col 
onies in one hive. 


standing up in front of the hive, as shown 
in the photograph. These double colonies 
may be fed in the ordinary manner and 
the two require no more than is ordinar 
ily given to a strong single colony. They 
can be wintered either in the cellar or 
outside in packing-cases. 
Utilizing Extra Queens in Spring 

In the spring of the year it is not at 
all encouraging to find strong colonies 
queenless or headed with drone-laying or 
failing queens, for it means either a fur 
ther uniting of colonies or losing time in 
sending for queens which may not ar 
rive in time to save the colony or to make 
it a profitable producer. Where one has 
a few extra queens on hand the colonies 
may be saved and no time lost. In our 
ease, such colonies are saved by taking 
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one queen from each of the double colo- 
nies and introducing them where needed. 
As soon as the queen is removed from the 
double colony the entrance block and di- 
vision-board are also removed and the 
bees of the two sides united without any 
sign of fighting whatever. The two forces 
of bees with the early brood from the two 
queens give us a mighty strong colony 
instead of two weak ones and, in addi- 
tion, save another colony. 

If it is not found necessary to use any 
of the surplus queens, they may be left 
in the double hive until one compartment 
begins to show signs of congestion. When 
this oceurs, another hive is placed along- 
side the double one and the combs and 
hees from one side of the double one are 
moved over into the new hive. The di- 
vision-board is then removed from the 
double hive and each hive is filled up 
with drawn combs. The double colonies 
divided in this way will often yield as 
much honey as two ordinary single over- 
wintered colonies, especially in localities 
where the main flow comes late. The fol- 
lowing figures may be of interest, as 
they compare yields from the double colo- 
nies from which it was not necessary to 
use one of the queens. 

With one exception, the figures below 


Double colonies in Jumbo hives.............. 
Single colonies in Jumbo hives.............. 
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show that the double colonies gave a 
higher average yield than did the single 
colonies, in one case even more than dou- 
bling the yield of a single colony. It is 
not to the increased yields, however, that 
I wish to draw attention, but to the fact 
that, instead of uniting two weak colo- 
nies or nuclei by destroying one of the 
queens and allowing the bees to inter- 
mingle in one hive, they can be success- 
fully wintered as separate colonies and 
yet be kept in one hive, thus carrying 
through the winter a surplus of queens 
for emergency use in the early spring. 
This fact is of great importance to 
northern beekeepers who find it very dif- 
ficult to obtain queens early enough in 
the spring to replace winter losses. At 
Ottawa we have found it necessary to use 
on the average about eight of these extra 
queens each spring, and I have come 
across several beekeepers who now make 
it a point to winter over a few double 
colonies each year for this purpose alone. 
Even if the extra queens are not re- 
quired in the spring, this method of unit- 
ing weak colonies in the fall appears to 
be more profitable than uniting them by 
the regular method, as shown by the fig 
ures given on yields. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


1922 average 1923 average 1924 average 1925 av. 
yield. yield. yield. yield. 
Ibs. oz Ibs. oz. Ibs. oz. Ibs. oz. 
119-10 2038-7 104-0 218-6 
83-10 169-11 126-1 127-9 

78-4 320-11 115-4 136-0 
49-11 136-14 79-12 117-11 




















Apiary of L. A. 


Syverud, Aberdeen, 


S. D. The colony in the tallest hive at the 


left filled 


six full-depth 10-frame extracting supers. 
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WINTERING IN THE SOUTH 


Early Preparations That Mean Much in Success- 
ful Wintering in the Southern States 


A great crop of honey for next year 
depends largely upon the condition the 
bees are in when they go into winter 
quarters this year. 

The first requisite is a good fertile 
queen recently introduced. Requeening 
should be an annual affair if possible, as 
the best results the following year come 
from having a new queen in the hive. In 
the South the laying season is so long (al- 
most the entire year) that it is best to 
replace each queen with a strong and vig- 
orous one each autumn. This should re- 
sult in strong colonies to start the win 
ter with. If each colony has a good vig- 
orous queen you will not have to fear the 
consequences. She “will keep the pot boil- 
ing,” and as there are only a few really 
cold days here, and these far between, 
you may always find brood in all stages 
from a handful to several frames at any 
time. 

The second requirement is a food-cham- 
ber filled with honey. A shallow super 
will hold an ample supply to carry a col- 
ony into the spring, and they rarely con- 
sume that amount. 

If you use a queen-excluder over the 
brood-chamber, remove it just before say- 
ing goodbye to the bees for the season, 
as it is best to let the queen roam at will 
during the winter. 

We scarcely have a winter problem 
here in Louisiana, as the bees left unpro- 
tected on their summer stands seem to 
do as well as those thoroughly sheltered. 
I would, however, suggest that the en- 
trances he contracted and a shelter of 
undergrowth be grown on the north side 
of the apiary. 

Follow these directions and your bees 
will be ready to gather the first great 
crop that comes in February. 

Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


c= A oae———— 


THE TOP-ENTRANCE HIVE 


How the Upside-Down Beekeeping Works Under 
Eastern Conditions 


Say, fellers,” don’t let it leak out, but 
we have been using our hives upside 
down and nobody seemed to know the 
difference. A. W. Finlay (page 293, May 
- Gleanings) has the right idea on where 
to put the entrance to a hive. 

I have just hived a swarm and put the 





regulation bottom-board on top and the 
inner cover (bee-escape board) on the 
bottom with the escape hole open for 
temporary hot-weather ventilation. I took 
a photo of it to show how it is done, with 
the supers below the brood. I would say 
this is getting closer to nature. Remem- 
ber, the natural abode for a swarm of 
bees is a hollow tree with a knot-hole en- 
trance at the top of the cavity. 

The arrangement shown seems to fill 
the bill very nicely, pending the building 
of a more elaborate top entrance. The 
bees do not seem to see anything wrong 














No, the printer did not put this cut in upside 
down. It is one of those top-entrance hives. 


with it just as it is. If you want to try 
this you must not fail to provide some 
sort of baffle plate extending inward six 
or seven inches from the entrance over 
the top-bars of the brood combs. In this 
ease I used a piece of oil-cloth cut 7” by 
14%,” as shown in the second photo with 
entrance propped up with a stick. This 
is a Jumbo hive-body with nine combs 
spaced 1%” center to center and top-bars 
18” wide instead of 14”. Also the top- 
bars were cut down to 5%” in thickness, 
and all joints are glued at time of nail- 
ing. This baffle plate causes the fresh 
night air to be warmed before descending. 

If you fail to use a baffle plate the 
top entrance will be a fizzle, as the queen 
will back away from the front part of 
the brood-combs with her egg-laying. The 
hole in the super cover (which is now at 
the bottom instead of the top) should be 
left open only temporarily for extra ven 
tilation during swarming excitement and 
in very hot weather, as in cold weather 
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it would cause a draft, upsetting the use- 
fulness of the baffle plate to some ex- 
tent. When everything is properly bal- 
anced the queen will wind up her fall egg- 
laying in the center of the hive at the 
very top. The bottom will be found to be 
sealed absolutely tight with propolis, and 
no cold air ean possibly get into the hive 














Brood-chamber of top-entrance hive uncovered. 
Note the strip of oilcloth over the frames at 
the left. This acts as a baffle plate to prevent 
drafts of cold air directly over the brood-combs. 


except by the top entrance; and by the 
time it reaches the bees it_is no longer 
cold. I would say a single-walled top- 
entrance hive will average approximately 
10 degrees warmer in cold weather than 
a bottom-entrance hive of similar con- 
struction. I refer to the temperature out- 
side the cluster and just below the bees. 
Willow Springs, Il. E. W. Brown. 





ea: A =" 
HONEY VINEGAR FROM CAPPINGS 


Good Way to Dispose of Cappings for Those 
Who Do Not Have Capping-Melter 


After extracting I let the cappings 
stand to drain for several days, but not 
too long or the moth larvae are likely to 
take a hand. After the fall extracting 
it is not unusual for me to let the cap- 
pings remain all winter if other work is 
too pressing. 

No matter how long they have drained, 
there is still enough honey left to make 
good vinegar. I place a tub under the 
spout of the uneapping box and put in 
enough water to work the cappings. The 
water should not be above ninety to one 
hundred degrees. I dump the cappings 
into the tub and give them a good work 
ing by stirring them with my hands, 
which are supposed to be clean at the 
time. 1 then put them back into the un 
capping box to drain. The honey water, 
of course, runs back into the tub, This 
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leaves the cappings in a condition some- 
what similar to sawdust or planer shav- 
ings, and just right to be melted with the 
least expenditure of heat. 

From the uncapping-box the cappings 
go into the wash boiler on the stove, with 
sufficient water or more, and, when thor- 
oughly melted, from there to the wax- 
press. The honey water is run through 
three or four thicknesses of cheese-cloth 
into an earthen jar and in a few months 
I have good vinegar. 

A little instrument I have called an 
actinometer, but about the same as a 
hydrometer under another name, shows 
29 degrees with one and one-half pounds 
of honey to the gallon and I see that the 
liquid tests that heavy or heavier. If 
too heavy, I add water. One and one-half 
pounds to the gallon makes vinegar plen- 
ty strong enough for all ordinary house- 
hold uses. 

In the more than thirty years that wife 
and I have kept house I have bought lit- 
tle if any vinegar. I usually have a sur- 
plus and occasionally sell some. One 
neighbor woman prefers it, especially for 
pickles and relishes, and will have no 


other if she can get honey vinegar. 
Rhineland, Mo. J. E. 


Miller. 

















M. G. Eldred, Bartlett, Ill., sold so much honey 

from this little stand that it became necessary 

to build a honey store to take care of his trade. 

He sells honey and honey products exclusively 
from the store, 
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SIFTINGS 








On page 502 the editor tells us of a 
new candy that is being placed on the 
market by the Vitamin Food Company of 
New York City, containing a large per 
cent of honey. “It is just as I expected.” 
More and more, as the value of honey 
becomes known, will it be used and ad- 
vertised in connection with other foods. 
Its healthfulness is its strongest recom- 
mendation. A number of persons have 
told me how their lives have been pro- 
longed by the use of honey. 

+ _ * 

It used to be thought that if one was 
provided with a sufficient supply of car- 
bonacious and nitrogenous food they 
eculd live; but experiments have shown 
that we need something else, and that 
something the scientists call vitamins. 
No one has ever seen a vitamin even with 
the most powerful microscopes, nor have 
vitamins ever been weighed by the most 
delicate scales; yet they are absolutely 
essential to health and long life. Honey 
has them, and this is one reason why it 
is so much superior to sugar as a health 
food. 

. * * 

Mr. Morley Pettit hits the nail square- 
ly on the head when he says, on page 504, 
that the beekeeper’s new year begins in 
August. He might have said that in the 
clover regions it begins as soon as the 
season’s supers are removed, which is the 
latter part of July or early August, de- 
pending on the season. When the supers 
are removed is just the time to see that 
every colony has a good queen, an abun- 
dance of honey, and bees to build up for 
winter. 

* * * 

I wish every beekeeper could read Mr. 
B. L. Morehouse’s article beginning on 
page 504 on “Better ‘Copy’ for Labels.” 
It is as full of good things as an egg is of 
meat. Some one has said that honey used 
to be consumed largely by the families 
of the beekeepers and their neighbors, 
but now it is sent mostly to tne cities 
where it has to compete with many other 
kinds of foods that are labeled by those 
who understand their business, and our 
honey lahels look like rude country boys 
in polite city society. 

. + . 

Mr. Morehouse says: “Since we must 
have some kind of label on our con- 
tainer anyway, and since this label goes 
directly to the consumer, why not make 
it earry a real advertising message?” 
Again he says: “Bright colors attract the 
eye, but that is not enough. There must 





by J.E.Crane 








be a message on that label appealing to 
the taste and appetite or health reason- 
ing after the eye has been attracted.” 
One must read his article to get all the 
good points he makes and then use them. 
It will help all of us. 

* * . 

A. Gordon Dye has an article right 
along this line, page 518. He says: “Hon- 
ey itself has many qualities not dupli- 
eated in other foods, which make it rank 
among the best of foods; and it is our 
duty to see that these qualities receive 
proper publicity.” He says further that 
“the presentation of these values must he 
skillfully done. This is an art to which 
men devote vears of study and practice.” 
How it would help all of us if we could 


realize this! 
_ * _ 


That is a wonderfully interesting re- 
port that Mr. L. L. Andrews gives us, 
page 523, of his trip through southern 
California, Arizona, and on to Kentucky. 
It seemed as enjoyable as it would to 
have taken it ourselves. What a wonder- 
ful country we have! I wonder if we ap- 
preciate it. 

+ * . 

Mr. Leininger tells us, on pages 514 and 
515, how to raise better queens. I be- 
lieve every extensive beekeeper should 
try to raise his own queens so far as he 
ean. If done carefully they are fikely 
to prove better than the average queen 
that has come through the mail. If he 
has one hundred colonies he can usually 
find some choice queens to breed from; 
besides, it is lots of fun. 


I have been much interested in holly- 
hock flowers lately. I found on examin- 
ing a large number of them only a bun- 
dle of stamens in the center of the flow- 
ers—no pistils. A queer flower surely it 
must be. But I kept on looking and 
found one in which the stamens had 
shed their pollen and dried up, and, to my 
surprise, a large cluster of hairy pistils 
had grown up through the dried sta- 
mens, ready to receive the pollen the 
bees were sure to bring from some other 
plant. How thoughtful of the flowers or 
nature or One back of nature to provide 
thus for the cross-fertilization of holly- 
heeks! Some planning here, surely. 


* * * 


While our clover honey crop has been 
light, we want to congratulate those far 
ther to the West who have been more 
highly favored. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


W. J. Nolan 








For twenty-six days during the princi- 
pal honey flow last year the average night 
loss by evaporation of the nectar car- 
ried in during each preceding day 
amounted to only 34.03 per cent, accord- 
ing to data given by Semenov, the Rus- 
sian investigator, in Opitnaya Paseka for 
June. This seems in line with the find- 
ings of other investigators, since the night 
loss varies with the locality and honey 
flow. Thus some other European investi- 
gators have found a night loss during 
the main honey flow of about 25 per cent, 
as did Hambleton more recently in this 
country in Maryland, whereas in certain 
arid regions the night loss appears to be 
but slight. 

Professor v. Frisch is trying to deter- 
mine the tasting ability of the honeybee. 
Preliminary results were given in Die 
Naturwissenschaften recently. His meth- 
od consists in offering various substances 
in different concentrations in feeders to 
which the bees have free access and then 
observing which the bees take freely. By 
marking those which come to the feeders 
he is even able to watch the reaction of 
individual bees to any change in the con- 
tents of the feeders. His first report is 
confined largely to sweet substances. 
Among other things he found that, of four 
lots of sugar syrup of a concentration of 
34 per cent, 17 per cent, 8.5 per cent, and 
4.25 per cent respectively, all of the bees 
ceming to the feeder containing the first 
teok it freely, while practically all com- 
ing to the feeder with the last went away 
without loading up on it. Although he 
offered quite a number of substances tast- 
ing sweet to the human tongue, he found 
none which the bees would take except 
cone sugar, dextrose, levulose, and mal- 
tose. It is highly interesting to note 
that these four sugars plus melezitose and 
trehalose are the only sugars which Doctor 
Phillips found the honeybee capable of 
digesting, as described in Gleanings for 
February, 1924. Von Frisch promised a 
more lengthy report later. 


The Fourth Pan-Slavie Apicultural 
Congress, held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
from July 3 to 10, aecording to press re- 
ports, was a highly successful affair. The 
attendance reached 578, of which number 
Czechoslovakia, naturally, furnished the 
majority, 418. The remainder came from 
other countries as follows: from Jugo- 
slavia, 102; from Bulgaria, 28; from Po- 
land, 18; and from Ukrania, 12. At the 
Third Pan-Slavic Congress in 1912 in 
Moscow it had been decided to hold the 
next one at Prague, but the World War 


led to its postponement until the present 
time. The fifth congress is to be held in 
Poland in two years. 

In connection with the Congress an ex- 
tensive apicultural exhibition was also 
held. In addition to the many displays 
usually found at exhibitions of this kind 
an outstanding feature was that by the 
Polish Government of the railroad car in 
which it keeps housed an educational bee- 
keeping exhibit. This car is sent wher- 
ever needed in Poland for purposes of ex- 
tension work in beekeeping. It was men- 
tioned in Gleanings for September, 1925. 

The last previous apicultural gathering 
of an international character held at 
Prague was that of the twenty-fourth 
Wanderversammlung of German and Aus- 
trian beekeepers in 1879, forty-eight 
years ago. More than 600 names of those 
present are recorded in the Bienen-Zei 
tung for that year. Guests are said to 
have made the number over 1700. Names 
from Austria, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Serbia, and even one name from the 
United States, are included in the list. 
The representative from this country was 
Thomas G. Newman, at that time editor 
of the American Bee Journal. Among 
various other prominent people in at- 
tendance were Dzierzon, von Berlepseh. 
and Professor Butlerov, of Russia, who 
is credited with having introduced the 
Caucasian bee into his country. It hap- 
pens that the sixty-fifth meeting of this 
same organization of German-speaking 
beekeepers was likewise held in Czecho- 
slovakia this year. 

Doctor Soudek, of Czechoslovakia, is 
remembered by many beekepers with 
whom he came in contact in various parts 
of this country during his stay here in 
1925 and 1926 on a fellowship from the 
International Education Board tuo study 
forest entomology and beekeeping. He 
spent some of his time at Cornell Uni- 
versity studying the pharyngeal glands 
of the honeybee. His data from this in- 
vestigation have recently appeared in 
Czech, and, together with the excellent 
iliustrations, form a distinct contribution 
to our knowledge of these glands. His 
data coincide in general with those ob- 
tained by Rosch, in so far as the latter 
worked on this subject in connection with 
his investigation of the division of labor 
in the honeybee mentioned in Gleanings 
for January, 1926. They both found 
these glands not sufficiently developed to 
secrete larval food when the worker first 
emerges. Doctor Soudek found, in addi- 

(Continued on page 609.) 
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)) From NoRTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Texas —J!y is the first half of the 

summer resting period. A 
low rainfall, a high temperature, and hot 
winds foree nature to take a siesta. 
From the middle of July to the middle 
of August there are fewer native plants 
in bloom than in midwinter. Cotton, an 
introduced plant, alone seems to be able 
to stand the heat and give a yield during 
this period. Reports from many parts of 
the cotton district indicate that the pros 
pect for a honey crop is good. In the 
southwest part of Texas the crop for the 
year is in the hive and is estimated at 60 
pounds per colony. It is mostly from 
mesquite. Beeause of no demand earlier 
in the season many beekeepers did not 
take off their crop, and now are experi 
encing some trouble in doing so because 
of the heat and robbing. The cause of 
the late extracting is a growing demand 
for honey. The only honey plant showing 
up for fall neetar is broomweed. A few 
rains in September would result in a 
broomweed honey flow. 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Texas Beekeepers’ Association was held 
July 26-27. It had the best attendance 
and program in many years. At noon the 
first day of the meeting radio station 
WTAW broadeasted a talk on honey 
plants. This is the first beekeepers’ story 
to be broadeasted from a Texas station. 
Papers on beekeeping topics were read 
by members of the association. This pro 
gram was augmented by talks by Jes Dal- 
ton, of Moreauville, La., and Dr. L. C. 
Spencer, of New Orleans, La. Dr. and 
Mrs. 8. W. Biilsing of the Department of 
Entomology of A. and M. College, and 
Dr. and Mrs. F. L. Thomas, Division of 
Entomology of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, entertained the bee- 
keepers Tuesday evening at a “bee buzz,” 
which the association voted to be the 
best part of the program. E. F. Edwards, 
of Grandview, was elected president; A. 
B. Anderson, Marathon, vice-president, 
and H. B. Parks, Route E, Box 368, San 
Antonio, secretary-treasurer. It also 
voted to continue as a member of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, and 
elected T. W. Burleson, of Waxahachie, 
as a delegate to that body. 

The wholesale dusting of cotton by air- 
plane goes merrily on during these dry 
weeks and as yet no loss of bees has been 
reported. There are few reports of the 
occurrence of leaf worm in beekeeping 
territory. The boll worm is common in 
some localities. As the poisoning of the 
cotton pests after August 1 is of little 
value and is seldom attempted, it appears 


that there will be little loss of bees from 
poison this summer. Of the many sam- 
ples of honey collected in regions where 
poison was scattered, that have been 
analyzed, not a sample has contained 
poison. 

A conference of beekeepers from the 
Edwards Plateau and the Trans-Pecos 
country during the short course brought 
out the remarkable fact that white brush 
(Lippia ligustrina), like alfalfa, is a 
heavy and abundant nectar-bearer only 
at high altitudes. As near as could be de- 
termined, the line of sure production is 
2500 feet. The men contributing to this 
observation have kept bees in both the 
lowlands of the chaparral and in the hills 
and know white brush, thus making the 
above doubly interesting. 

Among the welcome visitors at the an- 
nual meeting were Herman Meuly, of 
Corpus Christi, and J. H. Hearne, of Bee 
ville. These gentlemen were present at 
the first meeting of the association that 
was held at College Station twenty-seven 
vears ago. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


H. B. Parks. 


* * * 


In Southern California—*5'"° 5° 
being penned near Boston, we ean not 
help but remark about the great variety 
of flora and general character of the 
country we have passed through. Not 
since we left the sweet clover and alfalfn 
districts have we seen much evidence of 
bloom from the highway. One ean not 
help thinking of a remark we often hear 
in California, “I don’t see any thing for 
the bees to work on.” Very few beehives 
are seen from the road as we drive along. 

We camped one night in the honey 
warehouse of J. J. Wilder, at Waycross, 
Ga-, while the rain beat merrily on the 
roof outside. When Mr. Wilder informed 
us of his apiaries numbering fifteen thou- 
sand colonies it made our little thousand 
at home seem like fifteen cents. 

If you are down that way, better call 
on him, for he is a jolly good fellow, likes 
his bees and his horse, takes the week 
ends off to go fishing, swimming, or hunt- 
ing, and enjoys life as he goes along. He 
keeps his bees within a radius of one hun 
dred miles of Waycross. 

There are many small swamps in that 
part of Georgia. Gallberry, a small bush, 
grows abundantly all through the swamps. 
It is a profuse hloomer and produces 
abundantly of a very high-grade honey. 
Mr. Wilder places his bees around these 
swamps on the higher ground. He is in 
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the business to stay and, like many more 
of us, thinks the great question with the 
heekeeper is the marketing question. The 
South offers great opportunities for the 
beekeeper. 

Reports from southern California do 
not indicate any material change in the 
prospects. The crop is short to very 
short. Wild buckwheat will give a “fill 
up,” and in some cases some _ surplus. 
Prices are about the same, and southern 
California will use considerable out-of- 
the-state honey again during the coming 
year. With the abundant rains and pro- 
fusion of bloom everywhere, the season 
has proven a great disappointment to the 
heekeepers of southern California. 

We hope to get time to go back west 
by way of the northern route and the Yei- 
lowstone Park. If so, we shall try to 
visit some of the sweet-clover sections 
and see where those big crops are being 
produced. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


+ * * 


In Oregon—This is proving to be the 


best honey year which 
the lower Willamette Valley has had for 
some five or six years. The quantity is 
probably 50 per cent higher per colony 
than ordinary, and the quality is superior. 
The writer, upon returning from a three- 
weeks’ trip into southeastern Oregon, 
found his own colonies very much crowd- 
ed for room and some honey still coming 
im. 

As yet little or no fresh 
found its way to the market. With an- 
other short crop in California the mar- 
ket should be good the coming year. The 
fireweed honey flow was late in starting, 
but promises to be good. 

Many Oregon beekeepers should plan 
to join with others of the Northwest in 
the trip to the meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League next January. 
We are interested to learn that George 
W. York, editor of Bees and Honey, is 
arranging for a special car from Port- 
land to San Francisco. This should prove 
popular and there should be no difficulty 
in securing enough to make this car pos- 
sible. 

Again the time comes when we should 
be making plans to display honey at the 
various local and district fairs, as well 
as at the state fair at Salem and the Pa- 
cific International Livestock Show at 
Portland. The state fair has added third- 
place premiums and ribbons which will 
be an additional attraction for beekeep- 
ers and will make it possible in many 
cases to receive in premiums at least 
enough to cover a part of the expenses 
connected therewith. The display at the 
state fair this year should be the best in 


honey has 
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the history of the fair, and every Oregon 
beekeeper should help to make it such. 
Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Seullen. 


- * * 


In Manitoba The month of May in 

this province was wet 
ter and cooler than for many years, fol- 
lowing a fall which was also wet. When 
the queens stopped laying in early Sep- 
tember something just had to happen 
and did. Wintered-over colonies went to 
pieces rapidly, and, in cases where the 
bees came through strong, queens were 
superseded at a rate that kept everyone 
on the jump. Fortunately, the cool 
weather was most favorable for the ship- 
ping of packages, and winter losses were 
made good in most cases by package 
bees. 

June was a delightful month and July 
was hotter than usual. Most of the coun- 
try that was flooded early in the season 
is now showing the finest crops of all 
kinds. Sweet clover is breaking the 
binders almost everywhere and bees are 
doing finely. 

Swarming is the big problem. Some 
of our most experienced operators write 
that the bees have gone crazy and are 
swarming all over the place. We never 
had so much correspondence regarding 
stray swarms as this year, and there is a 
big bunch of beginners from this source 
alone. 

I have just returned from a 300-mile 
trip through the western side of the prov- 
ince, where I traveled sometimes all day 
past thousands of acres of sweet clover 
with not an apiary of fifty colonies to 
be found. There are only little yards of 
from three to five colonies, many of which 
are placed far away from the dwelling 
and left to themselves. This part of the 
province has but little tree growth and 
is perhaps not well provided with pollen 
in the spring, but it surely is wonderful 
in midsummer and the amount of nectar 
going to waste is enormous. 

In reviewing our experiences of the last 
year there is one lesson we have learned. 
If we are to work our apiaries for the 
most profit it is well to consider carefully 
whether we will winter the bees or kill 
them in a wet fall season. On the prai- 
ries where drainage is very slow it is 
surely more humane to kill the bees in 
September and put them out quickly than 
to put them into wet cellars to perish 
slowly during the long winter. The combs 
would most surely be in much better con- 
dition to receive the packages than when 
filled with dead bees covered with mold. 
Bees will clean moldy combs, but not 
when filled with dead bees. They seem 
to think it too much and simply tear them 
to pieces bit by bit and throw them out, 
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It is too soon to make an estimate of 
the crop, as the first extracting is now 
under way. The date of the first extract- 
ing compares favorably with other years 
when we have had good crops. In some 
districts rain is needed, and if it does not 
come soon the crop will suffer. Except 
for this we have promise of a normal 
crop. L. T. Floyd. 

Winnipeg, Man. 


In Arizona We have had to date 
very little summer rain 


to insure anything for the bees to work 
on this fall so that they may gather a 
little toward their winter stores. July 
and August are considered the rainy 
months here. 

A large part of this year’s crop has al- 
ready moved at prices far under what it 
will be bringing in November and De- 
cember. Producers did not take into con- 
sideration the small crop over the coun- 
try as a whole, and buyers have profited 
by the producers’ not knowing what the 
market price really was. Buying has been 
heavier here than I have ever known so 
scon after the crop was harvested. Evi- 
dently honey is not as plentiful over the 
country as some buyers state. No doubt 
honey will be selling for ten dollars a 
case by early winter. 

It is hard for me to understand why 
the finest honey will bring only a few 
eents more per case than the poorest 
grade. Buyers all say, “Oh, we can’t get 
any more for the white than the amber 
honey.” We all know that, if a custom- 
er buys an article on the market and does 
not like it, he is not going to buy it again. 
And so if we put bakery honey on the 
market and consumers don’t like it we 
do ourselves thousands of dollars of dam- 
age. People come to me and ask what 
is wrong with some honey they have 
bought on the market. They say it is so 
strong they can’t eat it, and that they 
will not buy any more honey. 

Yes, it is safe to say that we are doing 
ourselves hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of damage because we insist on flood- 
ing the market with low-grade honey. 
Stores buy it because it can be bought a 
cent or two cheaper than the better 
grades. They do not know the difference 
in flavor or grade and do not realize that 
they lose trade by not handling a better 
grade. They know it pays to handle the 
best grades of canned fruits, such as “Del 
Monte” or other brands of high quality, 
instead of the cheaper and inferior 
grades which people will not buy at any 
price after they know there is a better 
grade. 

If beekeepers want a better price for 
their product it is up to them to co-oper: 
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ate and see that honey is put on the mar- 
ket that customers like. 
Oracle, Ariz. Leslie Wedgworth. 


; The honey crop con 
In Wyoming ditions in Weenies 
are slightly below normal. There is no 
big-crop talk, and there is every reason 
for an upward trend in the market price 
of honey- The carry-over has been great- 
ly reduced. There is now so little honey 
from the last year’s crop in the hands of 
beekeepers that there is no need for such 
to be used to depress the market. Over 
two months ago, one car of carry-over 
honey sold for seven cents, f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. That surely indicates faith 
upon the part of some buyers that the 
market is going up. 

Mr. H. H. Root paid us a fleeting visit 
at Laramie during July. We took him up 
to the “Top of the World” where he might 
view and ponder for a few minutes the 
wonders of God’s handiwork. But we 
are sad to relate that too much altitude 
and rare air did not seem to mix well 
with Mr. Root’s normal physiological re 
actions. The next time we shall have to 
adjust him more slowly to high-altitude 
living conditions. 

Mr. J. E. Eckert, of the Government 
Bee Culture Laboratory, is now working 
at Powell, Wyoming, on his problem in 
the flight range of bees. Mr. A. D. Hardy 
and Mr. E. O. Rauchfuss are co-operating 
with him in furnishing the bees vw ith 
which to work. 

Inspection work over the state has 
been greatly retarded all season by un 
favorable weather conditions. However, 
the disease situation is less acute in most 
localities than it has been, and, in spite 
of the handicap, progress is being made. 
Generally speaking, the co-operation of 
the beekeepers is better each season. 

The News Letter of the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association has 
just come to hand. Two outstanding 
things can be learned from reading it. 
First, the commercial producers of Idaho, 
Utah, Montana, and Wyoming are getting 
right behind the association, and there 
will be mighty little unorganized carlot 
honey in this region this year. Second, 
the association is working up a foreign 
outlet with a price practically as good 
as that offered by the domestic market. 
Therefore, with the western crop below 
normal and the export trade good, there 
should be every reason to expect the do- 
mestic market to stiffen. Also, it is en- 
couraging to note that the use of the ex- 
pert market to strengthen the domestic 
one is not a losing proposition even on 
the honey which goes abroad. 

Laramie, Wyo. Cc. L, Corkins. 
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In Louisiana Today, August 3, 
finds all of Louisiana 


in the midst of a honey flow of some sort. 
In some portions the flow is great, while 
in others it is merely coming in driblets. 
In the lowlands the nectar is from but- 
tonwood and partridge pea, also the blue 
vervain is still blooming. In the north- 
eastern part of the state a very heavy 
flow from the basswood is just finished. I 
saw colonies over there with averages of 
a hundred pounds each of this delicious 
honey. 

The great flood which swept our 
Scuthland this summer—the greatest in 
history-—has left many counties barren 
of beehives, and it will take several years 
to bring them back to where they stood 
this past spring. 

I attended a meeting of beekeepers in 
Avoyelles County on the 17th of July, 
with thirty-three beekeepers in attend 
anee. Mr. W. E. Anderson, State Ento- 
mologist, and Dr. L. C. Spencer, of New 
Orleans, were also there. This meeting 
was called to ascertain, if possible, the 
exact losses and to provide help. Some of 
these beekeepers, whose homes were still 
partially inundated, came wading through 
mud and water waist deep. It was sad to 
listen to their tales of hardships encoun- 
tered in trying to fight the coming tide. 

Most of the men in attendance lost 
everything that they owned. Homes, 
crops, cattle, and bees are gone, and they 
have nothing left. Where their happy 
homes once stood, with their beautiful, 
well-kept apiaries, now is a mass of sand 
heds. Of course, some of the homes are 
still standing, having only heen moved a 
few yards from the foundations. One 
man in attendance at this meeting told 
me that everything he possessed was the 
clothing on his back, and this was cov- 
ered with dry mud stains. It was the 
same clothing that he wore while working 
so diligently, trying to keep the levees 
above the water line. 

Beekeepers living far away from the 
breaks had more time to prepare their 
bees for safety. One of them utilized 
the roofs of two large barns, carrying the 
hives of bees up ladders, thus saving over 
two hundred colonies with supers on. He 
tells me that they stored quite a surplus 
of honey while there. Another beekeeper, 
having been warned of the oncoming 
tide, carried his bees to what he thought 
was high ground, expecting to move them 
the next day. Upon returning the next 
morning he found the water ten feet deep, 
and more than two hundred colonies 
washed away. 

The meeting of beekeepers mentioned 
above was held at the residence of Mr. 
Morgan in Hamburg. The family had 
just returned from the concentration 
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eamps. The home had been cleaned of 
mud and sand which had reached above 
the doors, and we were received with a 
smile of welcome. Mrs. Morgan had even 
prepared nice refreshments, which were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

At a rough estimate, the losses of bees 
in this flood, I would say, will reach more 
than 50,000 colonies. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
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E. C. Davis. 


* a * 


In Minnesota 4+ the time this is be- 

ing written (July 31) 
it is reasonably certain that the honey 
crop in Minnesota will be far above the 
average. Two factors have contributed 
to this excess crop—the unusual amount 
of bloom of white clover, sweet clover, 
and basswood, and the lateness of the 
season, which gave the bees at least two 
weeks’ more time to build up than usual. 
The average beginning of the basswood 
bloom in this locality is July 1. The be- 
ginning of the basswood bloom this year 
was July 17. 

The writer made an extended trip 
through five northwestern states during 
the month of July, and had a chance to 
study the honey crop throughout the 
whole territory. Nebraska and South Da 
kota had a great honey flow from sweet 
clover, combined with dry and_ hot 
weather, and they had over 200 pounds 
on the hives by the middle of July. North 
Dakota, with double the amount of sweet 
clover, had about 100 pounds of surplus 
with white clover just beginning to bloom 
and two months of honey flow still ahead 
of them. In the Red River Valley the 
acreage of sweet clover has increased 
very much and the crop promises to ex- 
ceed the 1926 crop. In the basswood re- 
gion the averages by July 15 were 50 to 
75 pounds, but a very strong honey flow 
from basswood greatly increased that 
amount. We heard many statements to 
the effect that there was no honey flow 
from basswood this year, but very care- 
ful observations at the experiment sta- 
tion show just the contrary. 

Four very important beekeeping meet 
ings were held along the Red River Val 
ley in July. On the 6th at Breckenridge, 
where Dr. L. D. Leonard is keeping his 
bees, about 50 attended a _ beekeepers’ 
meeting at the courthouse. The subject 
discussed was: “Early swarming, natural 
or artificial, is more advantageous in the 
sweet clover region than swarm preven- 
ticn.” The majority of those present 
seem to favor the idea. The next meet- 
ing was in Cando on July 8. Nearly 100 
beekeepers were in attendance. The mayor 
of Cando handed the beemen the keys and 
the freedom of the city, but beyond keep- 
ing very late hours no serious disturbance 
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occurred. On the return trip to Minneap- 
olis (580 miles) Mr. J. I. Hambleton, Mr. 
J. A. Monroe, Mr. J. W. Thompson, and 
the writer passed through the richest 
sweet clover region of the North, with 
countless acres in full bloom, with honey 
possibilities beyond caleulation. The 
next meeting was held in Crookston at 
the Crookston Agricultural School. Thirty 
beekeepers were in attendance. The mar- 
keting problem was discussed, also the 
dangers of further increase in the num- 
ber of beekeepers without proper skill or 
training, which is becoming a menace to 
the commercial producer. The meeting 
at Humboldt was held July 19. The dis- 
eussion was along the lines of proper sum 
mer management of bees and marketing. 
A uniform container and label were adopt- 
ed and a minimum price for the members 
was agreed upon. This was a most en- 
thusiastic meeting, the members refusing 
to disband when their wives began to 
eall them for supper over the telephone. 
They were still in session when the writer 
left at 9 o’elock. 


St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 


* * * 

In North Dakota Conditions in the 

state continue tu 
be favorable for nectar-gathering. So 
tar no crop-failure reports for any sec- 
tion of the state have been received- Bee- 
keepers are now busy with extracting, 
and samples of their honey which a num 
her have brought in are of excellent qual 
ity. 

During June and July the colony on 
seales at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station Apiary showed daily gains rang- 
ing from one-fourth pound up to 13% 
pounds per day for 49 days of the 61-day 
period. 

The bee culture exhibits at the state 
fair held in Fargo during July attracted 
large crowds of visitors. Educational 
displays were among the special features 
of the exhibits. Professor J. W. Thomp- 
son, University Farm, Minnesota, was 
the judge. 

Reports have come in from several sec- 
tions of the state that the bees are gath- 
ering nectar from the common red clo- 
ver. Mr. Jack King, of Buffalo, N. D., 
was the first to send in a report that he 
had observed bees working this plant. 
The writer has also seen large numbers 
of bees working red clover this season, 
and an examination of the corollas showed 
that they were filled with nectar. Sweet 
clover bloom is now a common sight in 
fields, along roadsides, and in waste 
places throughout the state. The plants 
are unusually vigorous on account of the 
hcavy rains the early part of the season. 

The summer meeting of the state bee- 
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keepers was held at Cando on July 8. 
One of the forward steps taken at the 
meeting was the adoption of the new fed 
eral grading rules for honey. A feature 
of the meeting was the presentation of a 
straw skep to the association by Mr. Ole 
A. Thorpe, of Barton, N. D. Beekeepers 
at the meeting contributed the sum of 
twenty-five dollars for relief work among 
the Louisiana beekeepers and it is hoped 
that this amount will be added to as time 
goes on. 


The two-pound package of bees com 
pared with the three-pound package is 
being tested out at our experiment station 
apiary this summer. Mr. M. Stevenson, 
of Westwego, La., was the donor of the 
packages. They were received in Fargo 
on April 10. 


Fargo, N. D. J. A. Munro. 


* * * 


In Northern Indiana—_C°!™i*s to 
date, August 


6, in well-cared-for apiaries average about 
125 pounds extracted honey. Comb-honey 
hives yield from four to six supers, 
though many surpass this amount. Farmer 
beekeepers, in many if not most cases 
failing to provide a sufficient number of 
supers, have harvested swarms rather 
than honey, and as a result of flying 
swarms there are many new beekeepers. 
In our own yards, by “Demareeing” twice 
and in some instances three times, we 
have managed to hold the bees together 
and, as a result, have secured the largest 
crop in many years. Honey this year is 
of the finest quality and the local demand 
is good, especially for comb honey and 
for extracted honey in small jars. 

For many years we have advertise: 
honey in our local papers. Now most of 
the leading grocers advertise honey each 
week in their Saturday specials, and their 
prices thus far this season have not been 
unreasonable. We are furnishing the lar 
ger grocery stores with the small Root 
display cases and it is found to increase 
the sales very considerably. 


Circular letters have been sent out to 
beekeepers of the county giving informa 
tion as to packing and grading honey, to 
gether with recommendations as to prices, 
and it is believed that most producers 
are holding for a fair price for their prod 
uct. Most beekeepers do not take a jour- 
nal nor read bee literature of any kind, 
and they seem to appreciate the service 
given. I believe that if those who know 
something of marketing would get in 
touch with the uninformed and instruct 
them as to how to put up a good product, 
it might help in solving the marketing 
problem. E. S. Miller, 

Valparaiso, Ind. 
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In Michigan _This has been the best 

comb honey year in 
Michigan since 1920. The quality is very 
fine. In facet, throughout southern and 
eastern Michigan there is a bumper crop 
of first quality honey. In northern and 
western Michigan reports are not so en- 
thusiastic, but there is still a good chance 
for a crop in that district from milkweed 
and sweet clover and, in some places, 
fireweed. 

Not enough of the new crop has been 
sold to indicate the trend of the market. 
Some beekeepers report good local sales 
at last year’s prices. 

About 90 beekeepers of the Thumb dis- 
trict attended the round-up at David Run- 
ning’s home apiary. The following day 
nineteen auto loads of beekeepers made a 
100-mile tour of the north half of Huron 
County. We found many commercial api- 
aries and outyards with hives stacked 
high with filled supers, some eight and 
nine story colonies being so full that the 
were loafing. Several beekeepers 
had all their supers on and were extract- 
ing to make more room. 

On all sides we found 10-acre to 80-acre 
fields of sweet clover in full bloom, the 
scale hive showing 8 to 13 pound gains 
on the average, with one 23-pound day. 

It is doubtful if there is any other dis- 
trict so completely stocked with commer- 
cial beekeepers as this north half of Hu 
ron County. Some of the out-yards are 
really overlapping badly, yet they all 
seem to be getting a good crop. The bee 
keeping practice of the entire district 
bears the stamp of David Running’s in 
fluence. Everywhere we went we found 
the 8-frame hive, supers piled five, six, 
and eight high, and the beekeper using 
the Running system of raising brood to 
control swarming. 

Attention focused on the new campaign 
against foul brood being carried on 
throughout the state. Mr. H. M. Krebs, 
Chief Apiary Inspector, reported that 
there are now 57 inspectors on the force, 


bees 


with a few yet to be added. Twenty- 
four counties are now absolutely free 
from foul brood. 


Miss Mary I. Barber, director of the 
home economics department of the Kel- 
logg Company, Battle Creek, delivered a 
paper and gave a cookery demonstration 
on the uses of honey before a large gath- 
ering of farm women at Michigan State 
College on July 29. She will work with 
the various home demonstration agents 
in five counties of the state, August 8 to 
24, demonstrating honey uses. The home 
Economies department extension workers 
here at Michigan Agricultural College 
are urging honey for a spread in chil- 
dren’s lunches. Surely here is progress. 


East Lansing, Mich, R. H. Kelty. 
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. : Clover never was 
In Wisconsin more plentiful, but 


the weather was bad during the first two 
weeks when it was in bloom. Most colo- 
nies were below normal in strength, and 
everything indicated a small crop of hon- 
ey. The weather finally settled and stay- 
ed good the whole month of July, the 
clover stayed with us the whole month, 
and the bees worked the whole month. 
The supers filled up, not fast, as during 
other good seasons, but slowly and sure 
ly. The result is a yield above the aver- 
age- Every pound of it is white honey. 
It is from clover, with perhaps a little 
basswood, but not much. It is rich and 
thick. 

At a local beekeepers’ meeting we 
learned that a few beekeepers did not 
get a crop of honey because the bees 
were in such weak condition in the spring. 
Seme reported excessive swarming even 
when preventive methods were used. In 
our own yards not over four per cent 
swarmed, and only one of them was a 
prime swarm. We did nothing to control 
or prevent swarming, except to add supers 
faster than needed to our already large 
hives. 

It is harder than ever to get a group 
of beekeepers to agree on what the price 
of honey should be and still be able to 
sell all they have before the next crop is 
harvested, Those who produce less than 
two or three tons per season and have 
selling ability and a good selling location 
want to sell at the higher prices, while 
those who produce more honey prefer to 
sell at a somewhat lower price and be 
lieve that more honey is consumed when 
it is sold at a medium price than at the 
higher price, especially for local trade. 
The larger producer is compelled to sell 


a big share of his crop at wholesale 
prices. He is also kept busy harvesting 


his crop while the smaller producer har 
vests and sells his crop to stores and con- 
sumers before the large producers gets to 
it. If these same small producers would 
buy from the larger producers when thev 
are sold out it would help the industry 
very much on both ends. 
Greenville, Wis. E. Hassinger, Jr. 


o * * 
In New York The white honey 
crop in New York 


seems to be very spotted and on the whole 
not above average. Reports from west, 
north, and east indicate a fair clover flow 
and a better basswood flow than usual. 
In the central part of the state, where 
many of the most extensive honey pro- 
ducers in the East are located, the white 
honey crop is almost a failure. At the 
field meeting of the central New York 
Beekeepers’ Association, held at the api- 
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ary of Mrs. Parker, near Syracuse, on 
July 29, some of the most extensive hon- 
ey producers in central New York stated 
that the bees had gathered little more 
than would be needed for winter stores. 

These reports come from a strictly 
limestone region where clover and alfalfa 
are the only sources. Beekeepers located 
in the south-central portion have buck- 
wheat for a second flow. This plant is 
just beginning to bloom. The chances for 
a big buckwheat honey crop are below 
the average because the acreage is short. 
The early part of the season was cold and 
wet, and about the time for plowing for 
buckwheat sowing it turned hot and dry, 
making plowing and seeding difficult, 
which accounts for the short acreage. 

White clover made a splendid growth 
in the early part of the-#@ason, but the 
hot dry weather damaged the first bloom. 
In July the weather again turned cold 
and wet, resulting in very little work by 
the bees. Fortunately the extremes of 
weather were not so great in all of the 
state and some sections have a fair crop 
of white honey. 

It is significant and interesting to hear 
in every gathering of beekeepers the dis 
eusions about developing the home mar 
kets for honey—significant because honey 
hoosting at home is the only salvation for 
commercial honey production in the East, 
and interesting heeause two years ago 
these beekeepers resented any suggestion 
that thev should market their honey at 
home. Roadside stands, containers, la 
bels, and advertising are being discussed 
on every hand. Geo. H. Rea. 

Ithaea, N. Y. 


* * * 


In Ontario —‘t this date (August 10) 
it is possible to form a 


fair idea as to the crop of honey in On- 
tario. Judging by reports I have received 
from various parts of the province, there 
appears to be a fair crop almost every- 
where. On the other hand, I have heard 
of no bumper yields such as many of us 

-including myself—looked for a few 
weeks ago. Clover was abundant almost 
everywhere, and alsike yielded here in 
York County for the first time in five 
years. The season came in with a rush, 
and for a week or more the honey flow 
was heavy. Heavy rain with cooler 
weather followed a very hot spell of three 
days, and, although the ground was soak- 
ed with moisture and the weather seemed 
to be favorable for nectar secretion, the 
honey flow was very slow after July 20. 
Sweet clover has not vielded as heavily 
as in some years, and early buckwheat 
colored quite a lot of our honey that came 
in from sweet clover. The result is that, 
instead of a very heavy crop, which we 
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certainly looked for when my notes for 
August were written, we will have an 
average of about 100 pounds per colony 
from clover. Prospects at present are 
not any too good for buckwheat, as the 
weather is too cool and the ground is too 
dry for buckwheat to yield much. Heat 
and moisture are necessary for a goo:l 
buckwheat honey flow, and both of these 
factors are absent at present. 


The quality of the clover honey in On 
tario is high. This will be a great help 
in moving the crop. Whether it is he 
cause of the scarcity of fruit this year 
or because of an increased appetite for 
good honey, certain it is that I never 
knew of such a heavy demand locally 
from farmers and others. For years | 
have made a cut in prices to those tak 
ing 60 pounds or more, and this year 
many are giving repeat orders after find 
ing out how good the honey is. In selling 
to those taking fairly large quantities, | 
find it is a mistake to use the sixty-pound 
tins as they are awkward to handle when 
the honey granulates. For trade of this 
nature, nothing is quite as good, in our 
experience, as the ten-pound pails, and 
unless a customer asks for a sixty-pound 
tin I never offer honey in that package 
for local consumption. 

One of the difficulties that the commer 
cial beekeeper has to contend with is that 
of getting skilled help in case of emer 
gency. This year I am fortunate in hav 


ing a good helper for the apiary work ani , 


also a good man for the extracting house. 
During late years I have been taking it a 
bit easier than formerly, and while aecive 
all the time in looking after the yards in 
general, my oldest son has been my main 
stay in taking the lead in apiary work. 
This year he has been sick all through 
the honey harvest and is at present in 
bed as a result of after-effects of pleu 
risy. The result is that “Dad” has had 
to buckle down to real old-fashioned hus 
tling during the past three weeks from 
6 a.m. to 9 p. m. every day. Fortunately 
I have been in the best of health, ani 
things are going along fairly well. Other 
wise it would have been quite a problem, 
as I certainly would not know where to 
pick up a skilled helper at this time of 
the year. 

Needless to say, my mind is not much 
on writing these days, as by the time I 
get out and attend to about fifty foxes 
in the early morning, do a heavy day’s 
work in the apiary until six, then again 
attend to the foxes, and finish off by 
waiting on a lot of customers for honey 
afterwards, I am ready for bed. This 
is by way of excuse for the brevity of 
these notes, to say nothing about their 
quality. J. L. Byer, 

Markham, Ont. 
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Conveniences Here is a labor-saving 
for Extracting arrangement which I 

have been using. The or- 
dinary elbow which fits in the extractor 
is replaced with a T-fitting, and a pipe 
connects it to the outlet of the separat- 
ing-can under the capping-melter. There 
are no more messy pails to handle and 
no honey over-flowing on the floor. Also 
the honey from the capping melter is well 
mixed with the honey from the extractor. 
Another convenience is to have the stove 
under the capping melter on a stand with 
casters on it. E. A. Meineke. 

Chieago, Ill. 
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Young Bees Naturally, the more young 
for Winter bees the colony is composed 

of in the fall the less the 
loss in bees during winter and the more 
there will be to begin with the following 
spring. Here is when the strong colonies 
count. With a good foree of bees in the 
early part of the season, such colonies 
are the ones that gather the early pol- 
len and nectar from various sources when 
weak colonies do but little. They are 
like a lame sheep in a flock (behind), 
and in poor shape for the main honey 
harvest. A. C. Gilbert. 

East Avon, N. Y. 
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Pushing Honey Sales The Victorian Api- 
in Australia arists’ Association 

expects to link up 
with the Gippsland and Northern Co-op- 
erative Company, which has gone to big 
expense in erecting a large part of its 
buildings into a honey blending and bot- 
tling works at South Melbourne so as to 
make one standard blend of the many 
different grades of Australian honey, 
which find their way to the Gippsland and 
Northern. Association members num- 
bering about 60 went in two large motor 
vans one afternoon to see the outfit. Mr. 
Clapp, the Commissioner of Railways, 
has decided to give honey sales a boost 
by erecting a big signboard over the en- 
trance of Flinders Street railroad sta- 
tion, reading “Eat More Honey.” He 
will have bottled honey of our Gippsland 
and Northern Golden Wattle Brand on 
sale at all railway fruit stalls, and differ- 
ent doctors at broadeasting stations in 
Victoria will lecture on the virtues of 
honey as a valuable food, thus carrying 
the good news into every home provided 
with a wireless set in Australia. 

Ewan Macpherson. 
Port Fairy, Victoria, Australia. 





A Continuous My comb-honey colonies 
Honey Flow’ will make an average of 

150 pounds, in fact, sev- 
eral have that to their credit now (Aug. 
8) and are still going to it to beat the 
band. On July 30 I put on several comb 
honey supers and August 6 I found the 
combs all drawn out and honey in the 
outer rows of sections. I will put on 




















When Chas. L. Ruschill ‘‘dolled’’ himself up 
a la Jay Smith his wife was so pleased with 
his appearance that she took his picture. 


more comb-honey supers this week, as the 
bees are still working a little on white 
clover, going well on sweet clover, and 
heartsease is just commencing to yield. 
In my 24 years of beekeeping I never put 
on ecomb-honey supers so late in the sea- 
son. Nuclei that were started with one 
frame of brood with adhering bees and 
a eomb of honey, with practically no 
feeding otherwise, are seven and eight 
frame colonies now. The honey pro- 
duced here so far is light in color, heavy, 
and most everybody that tastes it says 
it has an extra-good flavor. My wife 
took a picture of me the other day, so 
am herewtih sending you one of them. 
Colfax, Iowa, Chas, L, Ruschill. 
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Stop, Look, A roadside stand where hon- 
and Listen ey is sold must always face 

the problem of getting the 
automobiles to stop. When the prospect 
ive buyer shows enough interest to stop, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to make 
the sale. Arlie Pritchard, of Medina, 
Ohio, has solved the problem of stopping 
the machines. Knowing that anything 
out of the ordinary compels interest and 











This observation hive showing both sides of 
six combs causes many motorists to stop. 


that an exhibit must be large enough to 
be seen several hundred feet in either di 
reetion, Mr. Pritchard built a six-frame 
observatory hive, both sides of every 
comb being visible through the large pane 
of glass on each side of the ease. The 
bees reach the hive through a hollow axle 
at the top, flying in and out through a 
small wooden “ventilator,” high enough 
to be out of the way. The hive, as shown 
in the illustration, is the length of two 
frames and the height of three. It swings 
on its axle so that every part of every 
comb may be viewed in the best light. 
Since the hive is plainly visible several 
hundred feet away, the number of auto 
mobiles that stopped almost instantly in 
creased. The hive tells its own story of 
honey, and many are the questions asked 
by the interested patrons, They can see 
the bees hatch. Needless to say, honey 
sales increased at once. H. H. Root, 
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Grading Honey The Bee Culture Labo 
for Export ratory has learned, 

through the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, that the 
German import trade is greatly interest 
ed in defining grades of honey by the use 
of the standard honey grader as described 
in Cireular 410 on U. 8S. Standards for 
Honey. One German importer is now vis 
iting the United States and expects to 
study this grader and the United States 
grades. 

In shipments of honeys to Germany at 
the present time, discrepancies are found 
between the grade ordered and the grade 
supplied, causing disputes to arige fre 
quently between buyer in Germany and 
seller in America. This has resulted in 
German importers practically declining 
to buy on terms of certificate to be final 
as to quality. Contracts now, with few 
exceptions, are closed on terms of arbi 
tration at Hamburg or Bremen in case 
disputes arise over the quality. 

This information indicates the impor 
tance of accurate grading of honey for 
export, so that all of the honey in any 
one lot may be of uniform grade, or, if 
of different grades, so marked that there 
ean be no dispute. With standard color 
graders located both in American ports 
and in Germany, the chances for dispute 
should be minimized. 

Washington, D.C. J. 1. Hambleton. 
es A 2 


Greetingsfrom When we have caught 
English Visitors up the arrears of werk 
after a nine-weeks’ ab 
sence we intend to write personally to 
all those beekeepers and their friends in 
Canada and the United States who were 
so kind to us during our sojourn amongst 
them. Lest they may think we did not 
appreciate their great kindness and hos 
pitality, we shall be pleased if you will 
allow us through your columns to express 
our gratitude and thanks to one and all 
for making our visit a never-to-be-for 
gotten episode in our lives. Personal ac 
quaintance is a sure means of clearing up 
misunderstandings. We are glad we went 
to America, for we are certain from their 
remarks that those who met us have now 
a better idea of what English people ar: 
like, while we shall for all our lives treas 
ure the friendship of those who were so 
good to us in both the Dominion and the 
States. Especially would we like to 
thank the Root family and the staff of 
“Gleanings” for the happy time and hos- 
pitality they gave us. Our one regret 
was that we missed “Old Drone,” as we 
should have liked to buy a pup from his 
hunting dog. 
The W. Herrod-Hempsall Family. 
Luton, England. 
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HONEY EXHIBITS AT THE OKLAHOMA STATE FAIR 


Exhibits of bees and honey such as these, together with a well-informed beekeeper in charge 
to answer questions, carry the message of honey as a wholesome food to hundreds of thousands 
every year, 
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As a rule, bees need but little atten- 
tion during the month of September; but 
if that little which some of the colonies 
may need is neglected, the result may be 
serious losses later. It is during Septem- 
ber that the fate of the colonies during 
winter is largely determined. It is dur- 
ing the latter part of August and the 
month of September that the young bees 
which survive the winter are reared in 
the North, and during September and Oc- 
tober in the greater portion of the South. 
If no young bees were reared during this 
period the colonies would go into winter 
made up chiefly of bees too old to sur- 
vive until brood-rearing could again be 
earried on in late winter and spring. In 
the North the bees cease brood-rearing 
entirely late in September or early in 
October and do not again attempt to 
rear brood until February or March 
while in the South the broodless period 
is much shorter, in some portions of the 
South a little brood being reared in some 
colonies throughout the winter. The im- 
portance of a normal amount of brood- 
rearing during late summer and early fall 
can thus be seen. If colonies are pros- 
perous and continue brood-rearing this 
month, they should be in good condition 
for winter; but if they are weak, short of 
food, have a poor queen, become queen- 
less, or have the brood-chamber so crowd- 
ed with honey that there is not enough 
room for the queen to lay, such colonies 
will be in poor condition for winter. 

The amount of brood in the hive at 
this season is normally much less than 
during the spring and early summer. In 
fact, under some conditions the amount 
of brood in strong colonies during Sep- 
tember may not exceed the equivalent of 
two or three frames well filled with brood. 
The population of the colony is also re- 
duced as winter approaches. Colonies 
that were quite strong in June and July, 
occupying several supers, may be so re- 
dured in numbers in September that they 
ean comfortably find room in one story 
of the hive. 

On the other hand, colonies that were 
only two-frame nuclei in July, if well 
supplied with stores and a good queen, 
will usually build up so that by the end 
of September they are as strong as those 
that were exceedingly strong in July. 
Thus, if all the colonies are prosperous, 
there is a tendency for them to become 
nearly equal in strength at the beginning 
of winter on account of the tendency of 
both strong and weak colonies to rear 
about the same amount of brood during 
the latter part of the breeding-season. 





Colonies that are very weak at this 
time, covering only a few combs, can not, 
of course, rear enough brood to make a 
good winter colony. Beginners are often 
inclined to make too much increase, and 
at the close of the season may have many 
colonies that are not strong enough for 
winter. When the colonies are prosperous 
in June and July both bees and beekeeper 
often greatly overdo things as to increase 
—the bees by swarming excessively and 
the beekeeper by dividing. It should be 
remembered that rapid increase during 
the summer is usually followed by a rapid 
decrease during the winter. The best way 
to correct such a situation is to re-unite 
the divided colonies now, making them 
strong enough for winter even though the 
number is greatly reduced. A good col 
ony at this time should occupy not less 
than seven or eight combs on a cool morn 
ing. If the weak colonies are not united 
they should be wintered as described on 
pages 584 and 585. 

While prospects are unusually favor 
able for a fall honey flow in many re 
gions, there are some localities where the 
colonies that are not well supplied with 
honey will be compelled to quit rearing 
brood on account of insufficient food. In 
such cases colonies that are short of stores 
should be fed in order to keep up a mod 
erate amount of brood-rearing—at least 
the equivalent of two or three frames en 
tirely filled with brood. Colonies that 
have only a few pounds of honey should 
be fed at least 10 pounds of sugar mixed 
with an equal weight of water, then 
watched closely to see that their stores 
do not get low again later. 

Fortunately, conditions have been such 
that the proportion of colonies having old 
queens (which do not, as a rule, keep up 
brood-rearing late in the season) is less 
than usual. However, an occasional col 
ony will be found having a worthless 
queen, which, unless she is replaced by a 
good one, means that too little brood will 
be reared in September to make a good 
winter colony. In such cases the colony 
having a worthless queen should either 
be united with a-sma]l colony having a 
good queen after having killed the worth 
less queen, or the worthless queen should 
be killed and a new queen introducéd in 
the ordinary manner. If this is done 
early this month, the young queen may 
lay enough eggs before brood-rearing 
ceases to make a good winter colony. 

Colonies that are queenless and that 
have no queen-cells or prospects for « 
young queen should be united with 
weaker colony having a good queen, The 
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uniting can be done by the newspaper 
plan—that is, by removing the cover of 
the stronger colony, placing a newspaper 
over the tops of the frames, first punch- 
ing a few small holes through the paper 
to start the bees to gnawing, then plac 
ing the hive of the weaker colony without 
the bottom-board directly on top of the 
newspaper. The bees will gnaw away the 
paper and unite peaceably. 

Management During Fall Honey Flow 

In many localities the bees will store 
surplus honey this month. In other lo- 
calities they may be able to glean a liv 
ing from the flowers, and in still other 
lecalities they may obtain practically no 
nectar. Where buckwheat is grown ex- 
tensively bees usually continue to work 
on this plant during the early part of 
September. In the sweet-clover region 
there will no doubt be considerable hon 
ey stored from this source during Sep 
tember this season, especially where the 
plants have been pastured or cut early 
in the season. Along the northern por- 
tion of the Atlantic coast goldenrod some- 
times supplies enough nectar for surplus, 
and in portions of the corn belt where 
there have been abundant rains this sea- 
son the smartweed (heartsease) may yield 
abundantly, making it necessary to put 
on new supers to give the bees enough 
room. In swampy places and along river 
hottoms there are usually many nectar- 
bearing plants in the fall, sometimes suf- 
ficient to make it necessary to give the 
bees new supers. Wherever there is a 
good fall honey flow, the bees should be 
in good condition for winter because the 
late honey flow stimulates brood-rearing 
even in colonies having old queens. 

As the nights become cooler this month 
the bees are more inelined to store the 
new honey in the brood-chamber, thus 
crowding the queen and neglecting work 
in the supers. It sometimes happens that 
the queen is so badly erowded that the 
colony does not rear enough brood for 
safety during the winter. This is espe 
cially the case if it is attempted to pro- 
duce comb honey during a slow fall honey 
flow. The remedy for this condition is 
to give extracting-supers contianing 
empty combs instead of comb-honey su- 
pers. Bees build comb reluctantly late 
in the season. Therefore it is not advis- 
able to attempt to produce comb honey 
during a fall honey flow. The “honey- 
bound” condition described above is not 
often a serious condition. In many cases 
the bees correct the condition without 
interference on the part of the beekeeper 
by expanding the brood-nest, making 
room for the queen by moving some of 
the honey to the supers or by consum- 
ing it during a rainy spell or when nee 
tar is not being brought in from the fields. 
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As a rule, only one super is necessary 
during the fall honey flow. If it should 
be necessary to give a second or third su 
per, it is usually advisable to put the 
empty one on top of the partly-filled ones 
instead of below as during the early hon- 
ey flow. In this way the super work is 
concentrated and the bees do not work 
in the newly-filled super unless they need 
room. 

Examining Colonies in September 

As a rule, it is neither necessary nor 
advisable to handle the brood combs to 
any great extent in September. Weak 
colonies can be detected by noting the 
activity of the bees at the entrance. When 
such colonies are found, the hive should 
be opened and examined to find the cause. 

It will be well for the beginner to lift 
at least one comb from the middle of the 
brood-chamber of each colony some time 
during September in the North, and Oc- 
tober in the South, choosing a warm day 
for this, when the bees are working well 
in the field if possible. By examining 
one comb from the middle of the brood- 
chamber it is possible to get a good idea 
as to the condition of the colony in re 
gard to its strength, the amount of honey 
in the hive, the work of the queen, and 
the room available for brood-rearing. 
Usually it is only an occasional colony 
that has some defect which needs to he 
remedied this month. 

Leave Plenty of Honey for Winter 

A serious mistake often made by be- 
ginners is that of leaving too little honey 
for the bees on the theory that the bees 
can be fed later if their supply becomes 
lew. While a strong colony may not con 
sume more than 15 to 20 pounds of honey 
during the winter, this is not enough for 
both winter and spring. In the North it 
is much better to leave 40 pounds or 
more to be sure that there will be enough 
to last during the uncertain weather of 
spring, when the bees consume so much, 
and often are not able to gather much 
from the flowers. Except in the ex 
treme North it is a good plan to leave 
an upper story fairly well filled with 
honey ow each hive to provide an abun- 
dance of food for both winter and spirng. 
Where the winters are too severe for 
such a large winter chamber, a_ goo 
method is to set aside several full-depth 
combs or a shallow extracting super of 
sealed honey for each colony to be given 
in the spring. This honey can best be 
kept in a warm room or in a dry base 
ment, preferably one in which there is a 
furnace. In such eases it is not neces- 
sary that the honey be of good quality. 
Therefore those who arrange their colo- 
nies for extracted honey during a fall 
honey flow can save combs of dark honey 
for this purpose. 
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Hot Honey Muffins Are Delicious on Cool Autumn Days 


Muffins are one of 
many hot breads and 
are classed under the 
head of thick batters. 
They are a_ welcome 
change from the plain 
bread which is a staple 
in our diet. Among chil- 
dren they are far more 
popular than biscuits, 
corn bread, or many other less sweet mix- 
tures. Especially do children enjoy the 
honey fruit muffins. 

Of all foods for breakfast, nothing is 
so appetizing and satisfying as delicious 
honey muffins, crisp and brown, broken 
apart and spread with honey or honev 
Besides serving them at 
meals, you will find them delightful for 
afternoon tea, bridge luncheons, or after- 
theater parties. 





preserves. 


In order not to take too much time in 
baking honey muffins for breakfast, the 
batter may be made up the night before 
and placed in the refrigerator or a cool 
place. Grease the muffin tins well and 
then in the morning they can be quickly 
filled and baked while the coffee is per- 
colating. Many of the recipes that follow 
are made from a regulation honey muffin 
batter, enabling you to obtain almost an 
endless variety by changing the fruit or 
eereal to be added to the batter. One par- 
ticularly nice feature about honey muf 
fin recipes calling for a fourth or half a 
cup of honey is that the muffins will 
keep for several days and it often proves 
convenient to have something Ifke this 
in your emergency box. Just place them 
in the oven, reheat for a few minutes, 
and note the mellowness of flavor as well 
as the apparent moistness usually found 
only in the ordinary fresh muffins. 

Muffins require a hot oven—between 
400° and 450° F. Be sure to grease the 
pans well, fill them almost two-thirds full. 
Bake from 15 to 30 minutes according to 
the type and size of the muffin. If your 
family is small and the recipe gives you 
too large an amount of batter, keep in 
the ice box that portion which remains, 
and by varying the fruit or nuts added 


the next day you can serve an entirely 
different and delicious muffin. 


Honey Corn Flake Muffins 
% cup corn flakes Pinch salt 
% cup graham or 1 egg 
whole-wheat flour 1 cup milk 
1 cup white flour % cup honey 
1 tablespoonful short- 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
ening powder 
Mix melted shortening with honey, add to 1 
egg beaten lightly, then add milk. Stir in the 
dry ingredients which have been thoroughly 
mixed. Bake in well greased muffin tins 20 to 
25 minutes in hot oven (400° F.) (Will make 
about 20 muffins.) 
Honey Bacon Muffins 
1 cup sifted flour 1 tablespoonful bacon 
1 teaspoonful baking fat 
powder 1 egg well beaten 
% teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful broken 
1 tablespoonful honey crisp bacon 
% cup milk 
Mix melted bacon fat and honey, add to one 
egg beaten lightly, then add milk. Stir in the 
dry ingredients which have been sifted together 
twice. Beat thoroughly, then add broken bits 
of crisp bacon. Bake in well greased muffin 
tins 25 to 30 minutes at 400° F. 
Honey Oatmeal Muffins 


l egg 2 tablespoonfuls short 
1 cup milk ening 
1% cups flour % cup honey 


% cup chopped wal 
nuts 
1 teaspoonful salt 
Beat egg lightly, melt the shortening and 
mix with honey. Add this mixture to beaten 
egg. Mix together flour, oatmeal, baking pow- 
der, salt, and nut meats. Alternately add milk 
and flour mixture to egg and honey mixture 
until all milk and flour has been added. Bake 
in well greased muffin tins for thirty minutes 
in oven (400-425° F.). Will make 16 to 20 
muffins. 


1% cups oatmeal 
3 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 


Honey, Bran, and Nut Muffins 
% cupful honey % cupful graham or 
¥% cupful sour milk whole-wheat flour 
1 tablespoonful melted % teaspoon soda 
shortening 1 cupful bran 
% teaspoonful salt % teaspoon baking 
% cupful chopped nut powder 
meats 1 egg beaten lightiy 
Mix melted shortening and honey. Add to 
beaten egg. Mix all dry ingredients, sift 
twice. Alternately add sour milk and flour 
mixture to egg and honey mixture until all 
has been added. Bake in well-greased muffin 
tins for thirty minutes in oven at 400° F. 
Regulation Honey Muffin Batter 
1 egg beaten very 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
lightly powder 
2 tablespoonfuls short- % teaspoonful salt 
ening 1% cupfuls milk 
2 tablespoonfuls honey 2 cups white flour 
Mix shortening and honey with beaten eggs. 
Alternately add milk and sifted dry ingredients. 
Beat until mixture is smooth and creamy. Pour 
into well-greased muffin tins and bake in hot 
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oven (400° F.) for 25 to 30 minutes. Serve 
hot with honey. 

Many different kinds of muffins may be 
evolved by using the regulation batter and add- 
ing before baking the amounts of fruit or cer- 
eal following: 

Honey Pecan Muffins—After pouring regu- 
lation batter into muffin tins, drop two salted 
pecans into each muffin cup. Bake as for plain 
muffins and serve hot with comb honey. De- 
licious for Sunday supper with chicken salad. 

Honey Prune Muffins—After pouring regu- 
lation batter into muffin-tins, drop 2 pieces of 
cooked prune into each muffin cup. Bake as 
for plain muffins and serve hot with honey 
peach preserve. Very nice served with a 
crown roast of pork dinner. 

Honey Apricot Muffins—After pouring regu- 
lation batter into muffin tins, drop 2 pieces of 
apricot into each muffin. (Either stewed, dried, 
canned, or fresh apricots may be used). Bake 
as for plain muffins. Unusually fine served with 
honey orange marmalade for tea. 

Honey Pineapple Muffins—<After pouring 
regulation batter into muffin tins, drop two %- 
inch dices of pineapple into each muffin. Nice 
tu serve with baked ham dinner. 

Honey Walnut Cherry Muffins—After pour- 
ing regulation batter into muffin tins, drop 2 
cherries into each muffin, sprinkle a few chop- 
ped nuts over top of each muffin. Bake as for 
plain muffins. A fine hot muffin to serve at 
Valentine or George Washington luncheon. 

Honey Peanut Muffins——After pouring regu- 
lation batter into muffin tins, drop 4 to 6 pea- 
nuts into each muffin cup. Bake as for plain 
muffins. 

Honey Cheese Muffins—-1 teaspoonful grated 
cheese to each muffin. Just drop into each muf- 
fin cup after tins have been filled % full with 
batter. 

There is no end to the tasty combinations 
you may evolve by adding cereals, fruits, or 
nuts to the regulation muffin batter. Just try 
it next time you bake muffins and see how 
much fun it is. Stir up enough batter so that 
there will be some left for the two or three 
days following, keeping the remaining portion 
in the refrigerator. Then each day you bake 
them for breakfast, lunch, tea, or dinner, make 
different additions. Your family will be hap- 
pily surprised and you will enjoy the results 
more than they, because of the unusual variety 
you are bound to get. 


School Days Again! 

More than twenty-five million Ameri- 
can boys and girls are on the march again 
going to school. Your small son or daugh- 
ter is once more a part of the eager child- 
hood turmoil. These are strenuous days 
and you want him to hold his own in this 
crowd—make his personality count. 

When Mary brings a cold home from 
school or John complains of a headache, 
it’s an indication of general lowered re- 
sistance which in turn paves the way for 
all kinds of sickness. Much of this is 
the common result of faulty elimination. 
Of course there are all kinds of cure-alls 
and drugs, but how much better than 
these is prevention in the form of deli- 
cious food! Honey, in addition to its 
other merits, has a slight laxative ten- 
deney. 

School children must have foods of 
high ealorie value to replace the supply 
of energy they are constantly burning 
up in their study and play. It is in their 
favor that they have readily digestible 
foods in order that their delicate digest- 
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ive systems may not be overtaxed. Be- 
cause honey is one of the greatest energy- 
producing foods we have, it is a happy 
answer to the problem of providing di- 
gestible and desirable food for children. 

The most important single element in 
any food is its value in controlling food 
flavors. Remember, flavor of any com- 
bination plays an important part in the 
child’s menu. We use honey not to get a 
honey taste, but to bring out and inten- 
sify food flavors. Because it combines so 
favorably with the healthful and neces- 
sary fruits, and because it is not only a 
natural sweet and food sweet but also a 
flavor food, do not fail to inelude it in 
your child’s diet every chance you get. 

Remember this always: Honey not 
only serves as fuel for muscular activity, 
but it contributes to the building of a 
healthy body since it furnishes besides 
the qualities for vital energy, phosphoric 
acid, lime, nitrates, sulphates, carbonates, 
combined with salts of lime and iron, and 
iron—all in absolutely digestible form. 
Therefore with your greens, vegetables, 
quart of milk, well cooked cereals, fruit, 
butter, and small amount of some protein 
food, either fish, meat, eggs, or legumes 
for your child’s daily diet, include the 
best of all food sweets we have, honey. 

Start right in on his breakfast! Sweet- 
en his fruit with honey. Any of these 
combinations are excellent: Peaches, 
honey, and cream; raspberries, honey, and 
milk; blackberries, honey, and milk; 
chilled orange slices with a bit of honey; 
grapefruit and honey; dried fruits, such 
as prunes, apricots, peaches, pears, made 
into a sauce, should be sweetened with 
honey. Remember not to use too much 
honey, just enough to intensify the tart 
ness of the fruit flavor. 

Hot cereals for breakfast should be 
given to every growing child. It has 
been found that where mild honey is 
used to slightly sweeten the cereal be- 
fore the milk is poured over, eight chil- 
dren out of ten will be in favor of the 
honey-flavored cereal. Try it for cream 
of wheat, wheatena, farina, bran por- 
ridge, cornmeal mush, and any other hot 
combination cereals you may be serving. 

Don’t forget to surprise the youngsters 
now and then at breakfast with delicious 
fruit muffins served with comb honey. 

Then, to lend variety to your toasts for 
them, try honey cinnamon toast, honey 
banana toast, honey peanut butter toast, 
honey pecan toast, honey date toast, hon 
ey fig toast, and so on. These are easy 
to make—just mash the fruit or chop the 
nuts, mix with a bit of honey to form a 
gogd spreading paste (do not use too 
much honey), and, after bread is toasted, 
spread with paste. Fruit and honey 


(Continued on page 609.) 
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The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion has published a report of its pro 
ceedings for both 1926 and 1927 in one 
booklet. Mr. E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. 
J., is secretary of this association. 

The Georgia Beekepers’ Association 
announces a meeting to be held some time 
during the month of September. The 
date and place of meeting can be had by 
writing to A. G. Reamy, Jr., Quitman, Ga. 

The North Carolina Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in September, 
the date and place not yet having been 
annouuced. The secretary of this associa 
tien is R. W. Seott, Jr., Bolton, N. C. 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has completed a careful experimen- 
tal study of sweet clover, the results be- 
ing published in Bulletin 305 entitled 
“An Experimental Study of Sweet Clo- 
ver.” 

The state apiary board of Arkansas has 
appointed a flood relief committee whose 
duty is to collect funds and material to 
be distributed among beekeepers who 
have lost their bees by high water. J. V. 
Ormond, Little Rock, Ark., is chairman 
of this committee. 

The University of Minnesota is con- 
ducting a survey of beekeeping in that 
state covering the number of colonies, 
type of equipment, production methods, 
and wintering. The results will be tabu 
lated, studied, and no doubt published 
when the work has been completed. 

Miss Josephine Whipple, a well-known 
queen-breeder of the Pacific coast, died 
on July 17 from heart failure. Miss Whip- 
ple was in charge of qucen-rearing oper- 
ations in the apiaries of M. H. Mendle- 
son, Universal City, California, for many 
years, and was highly skilled in this 
work. 

H. D. Cutting, whose name is familiar 
to the older readers of this journal, died 
at Long Beach, California, on June 17, at 
the age of 85. Mr. Cutting was among 
the pioneers in beekeeping in this coun- 
try, being a close friend of A. I. Root in 
the early days of experimental work in 
beekeeping. 

The forty-seventh annual report of the 
Beekeepers’ Association of Ontario, Can- 
ada, has been published by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. This report 
makes a book of 120 pages, being a com- 
plete report of the proceedings of the 
meeting of this aggressive association 
held last winter. 


Dr. Lloyd R. Watson has written a 
Look deseribing his method of artificially 


inseminating queen bees. The book con 
tains 50 pages and in addition 10 plates 
lustrating Dr. Watson’s method. The 
book is published by the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, ILll., entitled “Con- 
trolled Mating of Queenbees.” 

A total of 11,206,999 pounds of honey 
was exported from the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, according to figures’ secured 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce. This compares with a 
total of 4,074,590 pounds for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and with a 
total of 7,754,394 pounds for the calendar 
year 1926. 

The Mississippi State Beekeepers’ As 
sociation was organized during a recent 
meeting of beekeepers at the Mississippi 
A. and M. College on July 26. Mr. Clay 
Lyle, A. and M. College, Mississippi, is 
secretary of the new association. Bee 
keepers of Mississippi who desire to have 
their names on the mailing list for in- 
formation sent out by the association 
should send their names and addresses to 
Secretary Lyle. 

The North Carolina State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its eleventh annual, 
summer meeting in Asheville, North Car 
olina, on Thursday and Friday, Septem 
ber 8 and 9. This is the first time in sev 
eral years that the meeting has been held 
in this part of the state, and it is ex- 
pected to be one of the best the associa 
tion has ever held. An indoor meeting 
will be held on Thursday, and a field 
meeting on Friday morning. 

The report of the Dominion Apiarist 
of Canada for the year 1926 contains 
much valuable information along practi 
cal lines in beekeeping. Definite results 
from experiments carried on to solve some 
of the practical problems in beekeeping 
are given each year in this report, thus 
making it of great value to beekeepers. 
The report is published by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Dominion Experi 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 

At the beekeepers’ section of Farmers’ 
Week at the University of Florida, Harry 
D. Laidlaw, grandson of Chas. W. Quinn, 
demonstrated on Aug. 9 the Quinn method 
of hand-mating a queen bee and drone. 
The Quinn method is quite different from 
the method employed by Dr. Watson, the 
mating being accomplished by manipula 
tion of the queen and the drone, while 
Dr. Watson injects the semen from the 
drone by means of a small syringe. 

“Diseases of the Honeybees and Treat 

(Continued on page 609.) 
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Colony Fails to Work in Super 

Question.— Why do the bees in my one-frame 
observation hive refuse to work in the supers? 

Florida. Ruth Lane. 

Answer.—A small colony having only 
one brood comb does not have a sufficient 
number of bees to store surplus honey. 
The energy of such a colony must neces- 
sarily go into the rearing of brood in an 
attempt to build up to normal strength. 
In order to produce surplus honey it is 
necessary to have strong colonies—that 
is, colonies having a large force of work- 
ers. Thousands upon thousands of colo- 
nies in this country fail every year to 
produce surplus honey because they are 
not strong enough at the time of the hon- 
ey flow. 

Feeding Bees During Dearth of Nectar 





any other stock when the pasture gets short 
in order to keep up a working force at all 
times except during winter? I have a nice 
lot of new swarms that are in fair condition 
at the present time, and I want to put them in 
fine condition for winter. C. H. Goodwin. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Feeding when nectar is not 
available from the flowers is advisable 
except when colonies have a large reserve 
of honey already in the hive. Under fa- 
vorable conditions brood-rearing is car- 
ried on almost if not quite as extensively 
when the bees have a large reserve of 
stores as when being fed or when nectar 
is available from the fields. An outstand- 
ing exception to this is during the fall 
months when brood-rearing: is naturally 
restricted, especially in colonies having 
old queens. For this reason some bee- 
keepers in locations not having a fall 
honey flow practice feeding to build the 
colonies up for winter. However, colo- 
nies which have young queens and an 
abundance of honey in the hive will rear 
brood in sufficient amount to make good 
colonies for winter without feeding, even 
though there is a dearth of nectar during 
August and September. 


The Chemistry of Honey 
Question.—A man here claims that 
contains glucose and that it is the same as 
sugar or any other sweet. I refer to commer- 
cial glucose used in making cheap syrup and 
candy. Please help me settle this dispute. 
South Dakota. Spencer W. Bradner. 


Answer.—So far as the chemistry of 
honey is concerned, the great difference 
between it and ordinary sugar is that the 
sucrose of the nectar has been converted 
into dextrose and levulose. Ordinary 
sugar is sucrose. This change is exactly 
the same change which takes place when 
ordinary sugar is taken into the alimen- 
tary tract. In the process if digestion it 
is changed into dextrose and levulose. 
Therefore we can truthfully say that 


honey 


honey is already digested and ready for 
assmiliation. In this respect it is quite 
different from ordinary sugar. Commer- 
cial glucose is composed chiefly of dex- 
trose and dextrin. If the man to whom 
you refer is a chemist he is no doubt using 
the term glucose as meaning dextrose, 
since this name is sometimes applied by 
chemists to dextrose. When properly ri- 
pened, the sugar content of honey is 
chiefly dextrose and levulose, with levu- 
lose predominating. 

Amount of Honey Exported During 1926 

Question.—About how much honey was 


shipped abroad during 1926? 
Wisconsin. John Kneser. 


Answer.—According to data secured 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, a total of 7,754,394 
pounds of honey was exported from the 
United States during the calendar year 
1926. This compares with a total of 5,- 
088,670 pounds for the calendar year 1925. 

Cause of Granulation 

Question.— What is the cause of granulation 
in honey and how can it be prevented? 

Florida. Seth S. Walker. 

Answer.—The reason for granulation 


in honey is that it is a super saturated 
solution having only from 16 to 20 per 
cent of free water. If honey were much 
thinner it would not granulate, but would 
be liable to ferment. Granulation usu- 
ally takes place after the honey has been 
subjected to a wide variation of tempera: 
tures. Ordinarily, honey that has been 
extracted begins to granulate on the ad- 
vent of cool weather in the fall, although 
it may remain liquid during the winter in 
some cases and may crystallize earlier in 
others. When nectar is first gathered the 
sugar content is largely sucrose, but the 
sucrose is inverted by the bees. This in- 
version continues after the honey has 
been stored until practically all the su- 
erose has been converted into dextrose 
and levulose. Therefore, as honey ages, 
the increasing proportion of dextrose 
brought about by splitting the sucrose 
into levulose and dextrose is inclined to 
erystallize. Levulose does not crystallize 
readily. For this reason old honey is more 
inclined to granulate than newly stored 
honey. 

Young Queens ee Soon After Intro- 


Question.—I ai — six queens which I 
purchased from a breeder in the South within 
three or four weeks after they were intro- 
duced. What caused this? 

Ohio. Raymond Miller. 

Answer.—It frequently happens that 
queens that are shipped through the mails 
are superseded during the first season. 
Whether this is because of injury in the 


mails, poor methods of rearing, bad 
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weather at the time they were reared, or 
something wrong in introducing is not 
always clear. No doubt in many cases 
the fault is in the production of the 
queen, but in many other cases the fault 
is in introducing them. No matter how 
good the queen may be on arrival, if the 
bees mistreat her when she is released 
from the cage and gnaw her wings, as 
they sometimes do, she is liable to be 
superseded within a few weeks. There 
is always a chance of queen’s being in- 
jured in the mails, but this is probably 
a minor factor in their early supersedure 
when compared with the other mentioned 
above. 
Aster Honey in New Combs 

Question.—I wish that you would suggest a 
method by which I may be able to get some 
pure aster honey or any aster honey at all ex- 
cept in old drawn-out brood combs. 

West Virginia. A. A. Meredith. 

Answer.—The greatest difficulty in se- 
curing aster honey in new white combs is 
the reluctance on the part of the bees to 
build comb so late in the season. During 
the bloom of aster the instinct of the 
bees is to prepare for winter, therefore 
they store the honey in the brood combs 
so far as they can. In other words, as 
long as they have empty combs (espe- 
cially old dark combs) in which to store 
the aster honey they will not build new 
eombs. You should be able to secure 
pure aster honey by taking off the upper 
story at the beginning of the aster honey 
flow, then giving a super of empty combs, 
preferably old dark combs. When these 
are filled the honey ean be extracted. If 
you want the honey in the form of comb 
honey, it would be necessary to have the 
brood-chamber crowded with honey at the 
beginning of the aster honey flow. This 
would compel the bees to store the honey 
in the super. Even when the _ brood- 
chamber is crowded with honey the bees 
are reluctant to build combs unless the 
honey flow is very strong. You could help 
matters some by protecting the comb- 
honey supers in order to keep them warm 
during the cool nights when aster is in 
bloom. Another difficulty in producing 
aster honey is that the colonies become 
less populous as winter approaches. You 
ean no doubt produce some fine aster 
comb honey by uniting the bees of two 
or three colonies, making one very strong 
colony at the beginning of the aster honey 
flow. 

Virgin Queen in Trap 
Question.—In one of my recently hived 


swarms the queen comes out into the queen- 
and-drone trap every day. What should I do 


in this case? H. O. Bolyard. 
West Virginia. 
Answer.—Evidently this is a virgin 


queen that is trying to get out to mate. 
You should remove the trap in order that 
she may mate. If she is prevented from 


mating until she is two or three weeks 
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old she may not mate at all. It will, 
therefore, be well to examine the brood 
combs about ten days after you remove 
the trap to see if eggs are present. If 
not, it may be necessary for you to kill 
this queen, if still present, and introduce 
a laying queen. 
When Bees Puncture Cappings 

Question.—In American foul brood do the 
bees puncture the cappings just as soon as the 
larvae die? Geo. R. Moyer. 

New York. 

Answer.—It is usually some time after 
the larvae or pupae die of American foul 
brood before the workers puncture the 
ecappings. In examining the comb con- 
taining American foul brood you will 
note many cells having cappings slightlv 
discolored by the gases from the decay 
ing larvae. Later the cappings become 
sunken in appearance. It is about this 
time that the bees tear holes in the cap 
pings. 

Care of Colonies After Treatment 

Question.—Will you give me a little advice 
as to handling colonies after shaking them into 
a clean hive to cure them of American foul 
brood? Wm. Elston. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—An important thing in the 
eare of the colonies after shaking. is to be 
sure that they are well supplied with 
food. If there is a good fall honey flow 
in your locality, colonies shaken in Au 
gust should build up for winter and pos 
sibly store enough honey for winter; but 
if there should be a dearth of nectar for 
some time after shaking it will be neces 
sary to feed the bees quite lavishly. Your 
inspector has, of course, given instruc 
tions for shaking and cautioned you in 
regard to the disposal of the combs con 
taining disease. Great care is necessary 
to prevent the re-infection of the colonies 
after treatment by exposing some of the 
diseased material to robbing bees. The 
combs should be destroyed immediately 
after the bees have been shaken off, and 
great care should be taken in cleaning up 
every possible source of infection. Colo 
nies that are badly diseased at this time 
are not worth saving. It is more econom 
ical to destroy them, then purchase pack 
age bees in the spring to replace them. 
unfit for use. I have one colony in a box hive 


Effect of Sulphur Upon Honey 
Question.—Does the use of sulphur to kill 
colonies of bees render the honey in the hive 
that I can not take any honey from, and as 
the hive is well filled I thought of killing the 
bees and taking the honey. 
Ohio. Stanley Snyder. 


Answer.—The use of sulphur in killing 
bees does not injure the honey provided 
it is properly used. Instead of killing 
this colony it would probably be more 
profitable to winter it over, then transfer 
the bees into a modern hive next spring. 
If the season is at all favorable next year 
you should obtain much more honey than 
you would by killing the colony now, 
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my feelings to 











1875 I ealled 
on many of the 
beekeepers of 
the state and 
at each city 
where I chang- 
ed ears I made . 


through 

Michigan in I Uo 

A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 


| a bystander, he 

pointed across 
the bay, where, 
sure enough, 
the old flag 
waved. The two 
flags were not 











it a point to go 
through the 
stores, looking 
to see if they 
had honey and 
how it was dis- 
played. 

In Jackson I went to two groceries 
and found comb honey selling at 50 cents 
a pound. At a third store I found gold- 
evrod honey, both comb and extracted, 
at 30 cents and 20 cents respectively. At 
that time I was a strong advocate of ex- 
tracted honey only, but seeing great 
stacks of sections of beautiful comb hon- 
ey at Mr. Palmer’s apiary at Pentwater 
almost turned my head toward comb hon- 
ey. Mr. Palmer made his boxes of very 
thin lumber (pine) and he sold the honey, 
section and all, for 35 cents. 

At Saginaw during a spare half hour I 
visited a number of grocers. Comb honey 
was selling for 25 cents to 30 cents a 
pound, but the boxes were all dark and 
covered with propolis. I did not find ex- 
tracted honey selling anywhere for less 
than 25 cents a pound, and yet it was 
not put up at all neatly. 

One man seemed to get mad at any- 
thing I could say in regard to honey, and 
although he had sold several tons of hon- 
ey at 25 cents, he would not pay 20 cents 
for the finest that had ever been pro- 
duced, saying he could buy all he wanted 
at 15 cents. He seemed to persevere in 
holding a chronic bitterness toward all 
beekeepers. 

A Visit to Canada 

In September, 1883, on my way to a 
beekeepers’ convention in Canada, by 
standing on the platform of the car I 
caught a glimpse of Niagara Falls. To 
tell the truth, I was a little disappoint- 
ed. True, it was strange to see that great 
swift river, a little more than half a mile 
wide, tumbling over a precipice; but the 
feeling was a little like that of the Irish- 
man who, when his attention was called 
to it, said, “Well, but what is to hinder 
its ‘rowling’?” 

When I stepped off at the steamboat 
landing, I saw waving in the breeze for 
the first time in my life a strange flag, 
and I realized that I was really and truly 
for once outside of the fostering care of 
the stars and stripes. I confess I felt a 
little homesick, but when I expressed 








And he shall judge among the nations, and shall re- 
buke many people: and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.—Isa. 2:4. 


very far apart. 
I wondered how 
it was with the 
people of the 
two countries. 

My good 
friend C. F. 
Muth was down 
at the boat looking for beekeeping 
friends; but as he was a very large man 
and I quite a small one, he did not see me 
and I did not see him, so I made my way 
to the exhibition grounds alone. Very 
soon I blundered into the apiarian build 
ing. It would hardly be proper to eall it 
a hall, for it was so large. Quite unpre 
pared for what awaited me, I stepped in- 
side, where pyramids upon pyramids and 
tier upon tier of boxes of both extracted 
honey and comb honey, towering clear to 
the lofty rafters, caused me to open my 
eyes and my mouth, too, I fear, in wonder. 
What did it mean? It was hard to be- 
lieve that old Mother Earth could produce 
such a spectacle as this. I soon found my 
tongue and began to talk. J had a lively 
chat with some of the Canadian beekeep- 
ers—strong, sturdy, vivacious, cheerful 
sunny fellows, I found them, and very 
soon I began wondering whether our 
stars and stripes would not be largelv 
benefited by having the British flag still 
a little closer to its side. 








When I made my appearance at the 
convention some meddlesome person call 
ed right out in the midst of the proceed 
ings that A. I. Root had got away from 
the Home of the Honeybees and was 
there at the convention. They made so 
much noise that for a while I felt foolish 
and did not know where to go nor what 
to do. I was warmly received and at the 
first intermission I was so enthusiastical 
ly welcomed that my poor right hand 
did not get over it for some time. 

Of course I began to look around, for 
it has always been one of my peculiari 
ties to want to know where I am and see 
what everything looks like. Very soon I 
got my eye on a full-length, life-sized por 
trait of a woman standing at the head of 
the room in which we were congregated. 
Now, it is always a pleasure to have a 
beautiful woman around; but why did 
the Canadian people have one in such a 
ecnspicuous place as this, in one of their 
publie buildings? Pretty soon it slowly 
dawned upon my understanding and I 
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said to myself: “Why, you piece of stu- 
pidity, can’t you scrape up sense enough 
yet to know that that is a portrait of 
none other than Queen Victoria?” As the 
convention progressed, I found my eyes 
often wandering toward her portrait 
and caught myself saying mentally a 
great many times, “God save the queen.” 


After one of the sturdy sons of Canada, 
Mr. McKnight, had stood up and given a 
speech of welcome, I began to feel that 
I loved old England and all her sons. 1 
need not here mention her daughters be- 
cause I commenced loving one of them a 
great many years ago, and that invest- 
ment turned out well. My wife was born 
on the shores of Merrie England. 

I wanted to get a closer view of Niag- 
ara Falls and so after the North Ameri- 
ean convention in Toronto in 1883 I took 
the train for Niagara. I got off at the 
railroad suspension bridge, thinking I 
would take the path and go under the 
cliff along down by the river. I did so 
and when I found a perpendicular rock 
towering away up above my head I dis- 
eovered that I could neither climb nor 
get any further, so I wasted a half hour 
in getting back where I started. I was 
pretty well tired out by travel when I 
got back and was something like the bov 
whom the policeman found. He said he 
wanted his mother and added by way of 
explanation that he told her when thev 
went to the city he knew she would lose 
him. 


On Goat Island, where there was no fog, 
I had my first good view of the Falls. I 
soon took back all my first feelings of 
disappointment. I turned to someone near 
with the remark, “Do you mean to say, 
my friend, that this keeps going always?” 
It did not let up any while I was there, 
and for long afterward I could hear the 
roar and rush of the mighty waters when- 
ever I let my mind run back to what I 
saw during my two hours’ stay. 


A Visit to Peter Henderson’s Establish- 
ment 


In the fall of 1885 I went to New York 
to visit the great seed house of Peter 
Henderson & Company. In that great 
city space was so valuable that even large 
houses could not afford such roomy and 
airy offices as our own at the Home of 
the Honeybees. In these places I visited, 
every foot of space was economized as if 
it were precious. I was told that a good 
deal of the ground even at that time was 
worth $1000 a square foot. The offices 
were somewhat small where Mr. Hender 
son had his bookeepers, and somehow I 
felt a little backward in going in and in 
terrupting so many busy people, especial 
ly when I did not want anything, so to 
speak. One of the clerks told me that 
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Mr. Henderson was very busy and he did 
not know that he would want to be in- 
terrupted. It was Mr. Henderson’s son 
whom I found in the office that day. He 
was very busy with several people and 
seemed greatly annoyed because some 
valuable paper was lost, so much so that 
I thought about going away without dis 
turbing him. This would not do, how 
ever, so I mentioned my name and told 
him where I came from. In an instant 
the troubled look on his face gave way to 
a kindly look. He gave up his papers and 
with great kindness showed me from gar- 
ret to cellar of that great seed house. 

When I first came in sight of the North 
River at the terminus of our railroad ] 
was greatly astonished at the number of 
vessels, steamers, ferries, tugs, and many 
craft that I could not tell the name of, 
and to see the way in which they crowd- 
ed and rushed about in every direction 
without smashing into each other. Human 
beings were doing the same on the ferry 
beat. But, if I was astonished at the 
scene on the water, I was still more as 
tonished at the streets of New York. 
Street cars were chasing each other up 
one side of the street and down the other 
Carriages, carts, drays, milk-wagons, and 
all sorts of vehicles were smashing ahead, 
crosswise, lengthwise, and turning and 
twisting. At almost every turn it seemed 
to me that some vehicle narrowly escaped 
a smashup. In addition to the annoy 
ances and confusion on the pavement, the 
elevated railways overhead were contin 
ually searing out of me what little sense 
I had left. They, too, went down one 
side and up the other, chasing each other 
like ‘children about the room. On some 
of the streets four tracks ran side by 
side on these elevated street railways. | 
thought I was bright enough to take care 
of myself and keep out of the way, but 
every little while some one would kindly 
take me by the arm and pull me this way 
and then that way to keep me out of dan 
ger. While I was looking out for one ve 
hicle, some one from another direction 
would be right on me. I expected to be 
sworn at or called a fool because I was 
so continually getting into places of dan 
ger, but I received the utmost kindness 
everywhere. A conductor took hold of 
me and pulled me into the car when a 
street car running in the opposite direc 
tion was very close. Every one answered 
questions kindly and fully. Even police 
men, clerks in hotels, and everyone else 
seemed to take it for granted that their 
business in life was to make it just as 
pleasant as they knew how for such chaps 
as myself. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 603.) 

toasts are very desirable for ihe after 


noon lunch for that hungry child after 
he gets home from school. 
The Lunch Basket 

It is a hard problem for the mother 
who has to fill the child’s daily lunch 
basket to make its contents attractive 
enough so that in addition to providing 
all of the necessary elements for body 
growth it satisfies the child’s appetite. 
This is an important factor because it 
has been found by educational workers 
that many children eat too litle, owing to 
lack of appetite. 

Variety in the child’s diet is essential 
to its health, and we wonder how many 
mothers are really taking advantage of 
the help honey will give them in this di- 
rection. Reports show that one hot dish 
at noon has led to improved physical con- 
dition and a higher grade of scholarship. 
Many schools are following this plan. 

However, many children have to carry 
their entire lunch from home, and for 
this type of lunch the best foods to in 
clude are sandwiches, dessert, fruit, and 
a bottle of milk. 

Use nourishing kinds of bread for your 
sandwiches—whole-wheat, brown, raisin, 
or nut bread, all of which may be made 
with honey. Remember that honey fill- 
ings are appetizing and indeed pleasing 
in variety. Try for a change any of the 
following fillings: 

Grated raw carrots, 
ing paste. 

Peanut butter blended with honey- 
cent nut butter, 40 per cent honey. 

Dates and nuts chopped, blended with bit of 
honey. 

Lettuce 
and lemon. 

Cooked beets chopped and mixed with chop- 
ped egg, honey, and lemon. 

Chopped raisins and celery mixed with honey 
and lemon. 

Mashed ripe bananas, honey, chopped nuts. 

American cheese, mashed thoroughly, blend- 
ed with honey and whipped cream. 

Pineapple, honey, cream cheese combination. 

Tomato, honey, cream cheese combination. 

For a healthful dessert the banana honey nut 


bit of honey for spread- 


60 per 


leaves, chopped, mixed with honey 
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paste or the date and nut paste may be spread 
generously between crisp graham crackers. 
Fresh fruit is not always available and 


a small glass jar of some stewed fruit or 
sauce sweetened with honey will serve 
very well. 

FROM FOREIGN LANDS 

(Continued from page 589.) 

tion, that these glands will remain unde- 
veloped so that they can not serve their 
purpose if the worker receives only hon- 
ey or sugar syrup during its first days of 
adult life. The addition of pollen to the 
diet of young bees from the time they 
emerged, however, he found to be follow- 
ed by development of the glands. 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 604.) 
ment” is the title of a new cireular pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets of the state of New York. 
This is circular 325. It was prepared by 
B. D. Van Buren, Director of Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The bulletin contains a 
map showing the progress of the area 
clean-up work in New York State, de 
scribes the method of treatment of the 
different brood diseases, and sets forth 
the laws relatng to bees and beekeeping, 
together with rules and regulations which 


apply in marketing honey. 

Great hbritain has started an annual 
expenditure of $4,866,000 through the 
newly constituted Empire Marketing 
Board to inerease trade between the Do- 
minions and eblonies and the mother 


country. A part of this is being spent on 
a great advertising campaign to popular- 
ize empire products among consumers. 
The thought is that, if the British house- 
wife specifies Empire products, this will 
make overseas farmers more prosperous 
and inerease their buying power for 
manufactured goods produced in Great 
Britain. Just how much this may affect 
the demand for honey produced in the 
United States remains to be determined. 








July 1 to Nov. 1— 
Untested 
Selected Untested 
Tested 
Select Tested 





TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN-REARING 
BREED THREE-BAND TEALIARS ONLY 


: dogs sane i. 
-. 5 7.50 13.50 
.. 2.00 10.50 18.50 
.. 2.75 15.00 21.00 


ee 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed in Canada, Cuba, and Central America. 


JOHNj|M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
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| Classified Advertisements 4 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisements in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 








if credit has not been established _provieusty. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS elastase 
IN GOOD STANDIN 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


J. Allen, C. E. Carpenter, Clay & Bair, Oren 
shaw County Apiaries, Lake Shore Apiaries, 
N. Forehand, J. K. Harrison, Sam Hinshaw, 
Hopkins Apiaries, C. B. Howard, Fred Lein- 
inger & Son, H. N. Major, John G. Miller, Nor- 
man Bros., A. V. Small, W. C. Smith & Co., 
Spencer Bee Farms, M. Stevenson, G. A. Tay- 
lor, L. A. Thrall, Townsend & Camos, oO. W. 
Ward. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict refer- 
ences from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and 
Advertising Conditions. 


STUR DE VANT’S Nebraska clover honey. 
St. Paul, Nebraska. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


~FIONEY—Fancy and extra fancy, comb and 
extracted. Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Very fine white clover honey 
in 60-lb. cans. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 

FOR —— —_ and extracted honey. 
Write for prices. . M. Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 

GET my prices on clover honey. Any quan- 
tity. C. S. Engle, 1327 23rd St., Sioux City, 
lowa. , 

CARLOAD Michigan light extracted honey, 


10c per lb. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 

















FANCY clover extracted, in new sixties, by 
the case or carload. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted now ready 
to ship. State your wants. H. G. Quirin, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 


“FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North- 
star, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Olover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


L AGHT honey y, two 60-lb. cans in case, $12.00 
per case; 5-lb. pails, 12 in case, $7.80 f. o. b. 
shipping "point. Loren A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, 
Pa. 
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FINEST quality white clover honey in new 
60-lb. tins. Sample, 10c. Gelser Bros., Dalton, 
ae Be 


m - SALE—Water white sweet clover hon 
ey 43 Dakota's best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
ee, . 


EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY—Finest ob. 


tainable, new cans. Sample, 20c. Appeldoorn, 
Hamler, Ohio. 








CHOICE | Michigan white clover honey at a 
reasonable price. Sample, 15c. T. Russick, 
Merritt, Mich. 


NEW crop white clover extracted honey, 60- 
lb. cans, two in a case, at $13.00. J. G. Burtis, 
Marietta, me Es 


FOR SALE—600 cases white clover comb 
honey, new crop. Charles Guhl, Napoleon, R. PF. 
D. No. 7, Ohio. 


WANTED— Basswood honey. - Send sample 


and state price. J. K. Wolosevich, 2516 Archer 
Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


COMB honey, case, $3.85. White extracted 
honey, $6.00 5-gal. can. Marsalek Apiaries, 
Cadams, Nebraska. 














FOR SALE—New crop ‘white clover _ comb 
honey. Standard sections. Prices on request. 
C. Holm, Genoa, Ill. 


HONEY—Finest Michigan clover in 60’ Bs 
also 12 5-lb. pails, at $8.00. Sample, 15c. A. S. 
Tedman, Weston, Mich. 


FOR SALE—White clover ‘honey in in new 60 
Ib. cans, two to the case at $12.00. Adam 
Bodenschatz, Lemont, LIl. 














EXCELLENT quality | straight — white clover 
honey, 10c per pound in new 60's. Sample. Oh 
mert & Son, Dubuque, lowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Olover and buckwheat 
in 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. Prices on request 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Olover honey in 60-lb. cans and 
five-pound pails. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln 
Way West, South Bend, Ind. 





WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract- 
ed 60’s for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 
10c. Albert W. _Watson, Wayne, Nebr. 





COMB and extracted honey, finest quality. 
Write for prices stating quantity. Sample ex 
tracted, 15c. Arthur Beals, Oto, lowa. 





_ FOR SALE—Extra fancy white clover honey 
in new 60-lb. cans; also comb honey. Write for 
prices. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 








~ OUR finest clover honey, any quantity or 
package; also buckwheat. Write for prices and 
sample. K. E, Carrington, Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR " SALE—New crop, finest white clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans, two to the case. Case or 
carload. W. X. Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey, extracted, 
comb and chunk. Prices on request. Sample, 
15c. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


NEW crop white clover honey, not extracted 
until thoroughly ripe. Put up in 60's, two in 
a case. Frank Coverdale, Maquoketa, lowa. 


NEW crop of well-ripened clover and buck 
wheat in new 60-lb. cans and kegs. Sample and 
price on | request. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. 


NEW “HONEY FOR SALE—Clover and buck 
wheat, extracted, in 60-lb. cans, 10 and 5 lb. 
pails. Also clover and buckwheat comb honey. 


“en on request. Elton L. Lane, Trumansburg, 
aN. . 














FOR SALE—Large stock first-class white 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted honey. Producers who need 
more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
about their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
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NEW white orange blossom honey in 60-lb. 
tins, 12c per Ib. Leutzinger & Lane, 76 Clay 
st.. San Francisco, Calif. 

WINKLER’S white clover honey in new 
60-lb. cans at 10c per lb. Five-case lots at 9 4c. 
Sample prepaid, 20c. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, 
lll. 

; MOORE'S fancy clover extracted honey. 
flavor. Prices 


Thick, well-ripened, delicious 
quoted on application. J. P. Moore, Morgan, 
ky. 








EXTRA fancy extracted clover honey in new 
Case or ton lots. Guaranteed to please. 
for prices. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 


60's. 
Write 
iowa. va 

DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is water- 
white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 
sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia, 


FOR SALE—40,000 Ibs. A-No. 1 Michigan 


white clover honey. Prices on request. Sample, 
10c. Ralph E. Blackman, Portland, R. F. D. 
No 4, Mich. 


ALL kinds of New York State honey put up 
in any kind of package, 2-oz. jars to 60-Ib. 
cans. Prices right. A. 1. Root Co. of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. Bier 

NEW 1927 crop extracted white clover hon- 
ey in 60-lb. cans. Exceptionally fine quality. 
Also buckwheat extracted in 60-lb. cans. Albert 
Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 

FINEST quality clover extracted honey in 
new 60’s. Say how much you can use and 
will be pleased to quote you our very lowest 





price. Howard Townsend, Northstar, Mich. ; 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 


clover at 12¢ lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at lle Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, is Be 


FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 
60-Ib. cans, new, 10c; old, 8%c per Ib. 12 5-lb. 
pails, $7.75; 12 5-lb. pails chunk honey, $9.00. 
Sample, 15¢. Discount on large lots. Jos. H. 
Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey, thorough 
ly ripened and guaranteed first class. In 60-Ib. 
cans, 2 cans per case. Have 170 cases. Write 
for price. Sample, 10c. A. G. Kuersten, Bur- 
lington, Lowa. - 

XTRACTED clover honey, fully hive ripen- 
ed, from famous Lake States Limestone Clover 
selt. In sixties, five and ten pound pails. Prices 
on request. Sample, 15c. James B. Gray, Syl- 
vandale Apiaries, Sylvania, Ohio. 


EXTRACTED tupelo, the greatest of all hon- 
eys. Never granulates, mild, deliciously flavor- 
ed. Sample, 20c, of bbl. to carlots. Parcel post 
pkg. delivered, % gal., $1.85; 1 gal., $3.55. M. 
L. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Extra 
fancy IOWA white clover honey, 60-lb. cans, 
13c lb; 10-Ib. pails, $1.60; case of 6, $9.00; 
5-lb. pails, 85c; case of 12, $9.60. Quality 
guaranteed or money refunded. Kalona Honey 
Co., Kalona, Iowa. 

OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white 
clover honey. Extracted put up in new cans and 
cases, 120 Ibs. net. Comb graded into either 
fancy or No. 1 and packed in carrier lots (8 
cases). Prices on request. Sample 10c. Morri- 
son & Martin, Mandale, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—New crop No. 1 white clover 
comb honey at $4.80 per case; No. 2, $3.75. 
Six or eight cases to the carrier. Clover ex- 
tracted in 5-Ib. pails, $9.60 per doz. Prompt 
service and a square deal. Chas. B. Hatton, 
Andover, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio. 
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RASPBERRY honey, the finest we have had 
for several years. Thick, ripe, and delicious. It 
can not be excelled for table use. In new 60-Ib. 
cans for 15c¢ a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, post 
paid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by mail for 20c, 
which may be applied on purchase of honey. 
Eimer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


TO reduce stock we offer 200 cases of clover 
extracted honey for sale at only $10.00 per 
case of two 60's. New cans and cases. This 
is an opportunity for dealers to put in their 
winter supply of honey. Beekeepers who are 
short of honey to supply their customers should 
consider this bargain and act at once before 
this special offer closes. FE. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Mich. 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Canditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's fi- 
nancial responsibility and advise all beekeep- 
ers to sell for cash only or on ©. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 





- WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey. 
J. E. Crane & Sons, Middlebury, Vt. 
WANTED—White clover comb honey. C. J. 
Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
Bend, Ind. 


BEESWAX WANTED — Will accept ship- 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EXTRACTED AND COMB WANTED—Ad¢- 
vise us what can ship and price wanted, send 
ing samples of extracted; comb must be 4% 
inches square by 1% inches beeway, and pre 
fer glass-front cases. State how comb packed, 
grading, etc. Arthur H. Hoffman Co., Richmond 




















Hill, N. Y. 
TU quuetnvcvnncacsseaucuvvernnisaencenneronntny 
FOR SALE 
MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 


SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


FOR SALE-—1000 cases used honey cans. 
Ask for special prices on quantity lots. J. E. 
Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 
80-ACRE farm, one mile from town. Will 
trade for colonies of bees and supplies. Geo. 
Remater, 315 North Eagle, Marshall, Mich. 


“FOR SALE— 














One 4-frame Root automatic 
hand-power extractor. This extractor is brand 
new but slightly shopworn. We offer it at a 
bargain price of $70.00. Dadant & Sons, Ham- 
ilton, Ill 


FOR SALE—200 standard combs well wired 
and built to the bottom-bar and guaranteed 
free from disease, 25c each. Also 38 ten-frame 
comb-honey supers for 4%x4%x1% _ sections 
without fittings, 25c each. Noah Bordner, Hol- 





gate, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-Ib. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 


stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—About 15 acres of land, 18x30 
two-story cottage. 80 colonies. House apiary 
containing 40 hives. On good road, near school 
and store. Clover and buckwheat location. Bees 
have had European foul brood. With two or 
three exceptions are apparently free from dis- 
ease, but not so guaranteed. Terms cash. Price 
$2500. John Vanden Berg, Sharon Springs, 
R. F. D. No. 2. N. Y 





TEM 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must: either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


~ PINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Stephens, 


W m. R. e Wingate, Indiana. 


QUEENS and package bees, 
tlers.’ z 














**Yancey Hus- 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 


FOR SALE—166 colonies of bees. Health 
certificate furnished. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, 
Wis. 


~ 60 CENTS EACH. Good untested queens, any 
number. Pure three-banded bees that get the 
heney. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 

VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, ready April 1. 1 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75. 
Safe arrival ‘guaranteed. WwW. W. Talley, Green- 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $1.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price on package bees. H. B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies of fine three-band 











$2.00 














prod ucing large 





Italian bees with young queens in 10-frame 
standard Root hives. Guaranteed free from 
dise ase. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


50 COLONIES Italian bees, one, two, and 
three story—average two stories, at $6.00 each. 
All with heavy stores and guaranteed no dis- 
ease. B. F. Averilll, Howardsville, Va. 


VERY fine three-banded Italian queens. Great 
hustlers and gentle. The product of 14 years of 
careful breeding. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, 
$5. 50; 12, $10. 00. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


LISTEN—To all new customers answering 
this advertisement, we will sell two of our se- 
lect untested Carolina queens at the price of 
one, two for $1.25. Carolina Bee Co., Graham, 
N. C. 


‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 8-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro- 
duction guaranteed. Circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 8, Ala. 
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FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 

QUEEN BEES, selected untested, 75c, in 5 
or more. The Mangham Apiaries Co., C. 8. 
Duncan, Prop., Mangham, La. 

VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 














PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


AFTER 38 years of selection in breeding a 
fine strain of leather-colored Italian queens, | 
am offering them after June 15 at $1.00 each in 
any quantity. Freedom from disease guaran 
teed. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, Box 42, 
New York. 

PLENTY of good queens by return mail. 
Each, $1.00; 12 for $10.00. A number of very 
fine breeding queens, each, $5.00. Service guar- 
anteed for one year. Package bees in season. 
Write for prices. W. H. Laws, Box 505, Whar- 
ton, Texas. 











AM now ready to send out northern-bred 
nice young three-banded Italian queens by re- 
turn mail, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. Also nuclei 
and full colonies, guaranteed free from dis 
ease. S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park P. 0O., 
Baltimore, Md. 


REQUEEN your bees with the best young 
queens. We have them. Queens, 75c each; 
$9.00 per dozen; 1 lb. of bees with queen, 











$2.90; 2 lbs. with young queen, $4.50. Charges 
paid to your P. O. Graydon Bros., Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


~ GOLDEN Italian queens that | produce go golden 
bees, very gentle, good honey-gatherers. State 
inspected. Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2.50 each. 
D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C 


GOLDEN Italian queens that have the -ther 
qualities desired in bees as well as the golden 
color. Prices: untested, $1.00; 6, $5.25; 12 
to 49, 75¢e each; 50 or more, 70c each, with 
health certificate and safe arrival. Hazel V. 
Bonkemeyer, Route 2, Randleman, N. C 


GIVING away queens. I will give one three- 








banded Italian queen to each new customer 
buying one or more queens. Price, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 80c each; tested, 


$1.50 each. State inspected. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Carl E. Causey, Pleas 
ant Garden, N. OC. 


HOLLOPETER’S hardy, honey-gathering 
Italians by return mail. Choice untested queens, 
1, $1.00; 5, $4.50; 10, $8.50; 15, $12.00; 20, 
$15.00; 50, $35.00. We aim to give highest 
quality with unsurpassed service. During the 
fall flow now on we produce our best quéens 
and can ship by return mail. Try us. J. B. 
Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
24 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certificate 
goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested queen, 
$1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, 
$10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


THREE- banded Italian queens of high qual. 
ity for the season of 1927. Begin shipping 
June 1. These queens are reared under the 
best conditions possible that time and experi 
ence can produce. 1 untested queen, $1.00; six, 
$5.50; twelve, $10.00; tested queens, $2.00 
each. For queens in larger quantities write 
for prices. All bees free from disease. Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Robert B. 
Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 
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FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian bees and 
queens in season. G. E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


FOR SALE—500 colonies bees at Dryburg, 
wichigan, with or without equipment, on loca- 
tions or for shipment. All pr&ctically new and 
cheap. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 


FOR SALE—125 colonies Italian bees, guar- 
anteed free from disease, with complete equip- 
ment, 5% acres land, house, barn, honey-house, 
garage, hen houses, on state road % mile from 
railroad. Suitable for trucking, poultry, and 
— fruit. Edward Reddout, New Woodstock, 
- me 

















GOLDEN Italian queens for balance of sea- 
son, the big, bright, hustling kind (the kind 
that gets the honey). Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere. Untested, 85c each; 6, $4.75; 12, 
$9.00; 100, $65.00; tested, $1.50 each. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Health certificate furnished. 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO REQUEEN—If 
you have any colonies that have not been re- 
queened you should act now before it is too late. 
A poor queen will result in the loss of the honey 
crop next season if not the loss of the colony 
this winter. When requeening use the best: 1 
untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50 each. 
Safe arrival and_ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Write 
for circular and price, also prices on quanti- 
ties. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery, R. F. 
No. 1, Ala. 
snynutnamenuenndgnnganenenauuuuuduuuuannancacaereeeng anita 


BEES WANTED 


WANTED—About 50 colonies Italians, full 
equipment and enough stores for wintering, 
November delivery. State inclusive figure and 
all particulars first letter. Albert Downing, 802 
Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ML LLLP LOPE ULCLMLOPULUL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your'little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 

TOUTED 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION  __ 


HONEY—Write me what you have for sale. 
D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York City. 

FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new 60- 
Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. O. H. Roth, Reese, R. 
F. D. No. 2, Mich. ian oe ae i 

HONEY WANTED—OCarload of white ex- 
tracted every month. L. D. Taylor, Chandler, 
Okla. Recess Entel 2 te! : 

CARLOTS or less. New crop sweet clover ex- 
tracted honey. Finest quality and priced right. 
L. A. Thrall, Anthon, Iowa. 





PET 

















FOR SALE—New crop A-1 diamond clear 
honey in case lots, 8%c per pound. Ton lots, 
8c. F. O. B. Moville, Iowa. Virgil Weaver. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, 1, Birmingham, Mich. 
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CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 
the bees—color white; body, fine. Extracted, 
shallow-frame combs or sections. Sample, 15c. 
W. A. Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo. 


BEST quality comb and extracted clover or 
buckwheat honey; also buckwheat-goldenrod 
extracted in five or 60-lb. tins. Full colonies of 
bees in 10-frame L. Hoffman frames, guaran- 
teed free from disease. H. E. Crowther, Jeffer- 
son, Ohio. 


ONE Cowan rapid extractor, A-1 condition, 
$25.00; two colonies Italian bees in ten-frame 
modern hives, guaranteed free from disease, 
young queens, wired frames, extra hive body 
to each hive, 40 frames in all, $20.00; $40.00, 
oe William Reeves, Bliss Ave., Tenafly, 

















Three-Banded 
Italian Queens 


Remainder of the Season 


50c Each 








Jno. C. Hogg, Ramer, Ala. 


Red Stick Queens 


—SELECT ONLY— 


50c EACH 


—1 OR 100— 

They are still RED and STICK where 
many queens get stuck in trying. 

This is evident from the many letters 
and repeat orders pouring in every day. 

We have definite proof that our queens 
are making a brilliant record for them- 
selves and that they are in a class of 
their own. 

Only one mismating reported this sea- 
son, and not one single complaint as to 
quality and performance. 

We guarantee every queen to be a 
pure Italian, purely mated and laying, 
to reach you safely and give you 100 
per cent satisfaction. Clipped free on 
request. Health certificate with each 
shipment. 

‘*When queens and bees are better than 


these, 
Red Sticks will lead and better the 
breed.’’ 


Red Stick Apiaries 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA. 
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E. A. SIMMONS - - - - 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
ONLY ONE GRADE—SELECT 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, 80 cents; 6, $4.50; 12, $8.00. 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
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GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Co $1.00 each 
CE « esesdesceneen 1.50 each 
er 1.50 per Ib. 
I are Okie dae dari 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


Pure Italian Queens 


Of tested quality, April to November 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 
HomelMlade Candies foxProfit 


Try a more Profitable Business, 
not effected by glutted mar- 
kets. Candies cost 14c to make 
sell for 60c. Start in kitchen. 
Only business requiring al 
most no cash. We teach 
y mail) what to make and how to sell. We 







( 
teach use of farm products in candy. We fur- 
nish tools. FREE BOOK explains. Capitol Can- 
dy School, Dept K-2218, Washington, D. C. 











Amber Honey 


(Extracted) 


In market for 100,000 pounds. 


Send sample and delivered 
price. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























QUEENS---QUEENS 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


That we may gain new customers 

for our package industry, we are 

offering for the remainder of the 

Cc season _ select untested _ three- 

banded Italian queens for 55c 

each. They are guaranteed to be 

as good as any we have ever sent out. If 
they don’t satisfy we will gladly replace. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. ___Crowville, La. 
LET US DO YOUR LABEL PRINTING. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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“COMIN’ AND GOIN'” | 


“Just rollin’-along,” and we sure did 
roll, for just as the day was dyin’ in 
the West we turned the loaded gypsy 
caravan into the drive, and came to a stop 
at our kitchen door. Every one had had 
a good time on the trip in Canada. By 
the way, I managed to land that whale. 
It certainly seemed great to get back to 
the desk and hear from some of my good 
old friends. You know that bein’ out 
away from every thing and gettin’ out 
of touch with what’s goin’ on makes one 
enjoy keepin’ busy once again. I have a 
friendly feelin’ for my good friend Vic 
tor Auchord, out in Kansas. Had a fine 
letter from him. You did not know it, 
Victor, but I’m a Jayhawker, too. I just 
hope everything is goin’ fine with you, 
and that you enjoy readin’ my lines and 
also the rest of the journal. 

Did you read what the editor said last 
month about “Bee Morale,’ whatever 
that means? I just don’t know now, but 
I’ve decided that the morals of my bees 
are pretty low, for they are not doin’ so 
well as the editor’s bees. No one has 
questioned the fact that I am not as good 
beekeeper as the editor. Perhaps I have 
not laid down the law to them strong 
enough. After readin’ that article for 
about the fifth time I made up my mind 
to do something. I have decided to put 
a sign up in front of them bees with 
these 7 B-laws printed out in bold type. 

1. Thou shalt not hold any mass meet 
in’s. 





(Continued on page 615.) 


Queens 


HOLLOPETER’S hardy, honey- 
gathering Italians by return mail. 
Choice untested queens, 1, $1.00; 5, 
$4.50; 10, $8.50; 15, $12.00; 20, 
$15.00; 50, $35.00. 

We aim to give highest quality 
with unsurpassed service. During 
the fall flow now on we produce our 
best queens and ean ship by return 
mail. Try us. 


J. B. Hollopeter 


ROCKTON, PA, 
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‘‘COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 614.) 

2. Thou shalt not leave home on picnic 
parties. 

3. Thou shalt cut down on thy eatin’ 
so as to store a surplus for thy master. 
(I just hate to extract the brood frames.) 

4. Thou shalt work 16 hours each day. 

5. Robbing is not permitted day or 
night. 

6. Work hard the first season, for your 
days are numbered. 

7. Do not all try to work in one place, 
it makes you restless. 

(Signed) JUST AGOIN’ JOE,” 
“The Big Boss.” 


These instructions may help a little, but 
I'm at a loss to know whether these bees 
I have now are goin’ to be around next 
year. Perhaps you know a heapin’ lot 
more about bees than I do, but it’s hard 
business for me to follow the straight 
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path when one guy tells me to do it this 
way, The A B C another way, and then 
some big beekeeper recommends another. 
Right now I’m sitting right square in the 
middle of the fence on this winterin’ 
proposition. Did you read what Morley 
Pettit said in the August number about 
startin’ each year with package bees, and 
killin’ them off in the fall? Doe Kohn 
tried to tell me something about this way 
of doin’ things last year. All these high- 
brow articles on this subject just keep 
me all mixed up. That kind of advice 
may be all right, but I’m afraid I would 
never see a crop of honey. Some of my 
friends have been practicin’ that system 
for years, and so far as I can see, they 
never get anywhere. Their bees winter 
kill every year. Perhaps there are other 
contributin’ factors as to why they don’t 
get a crop of honey. Of course they didn’t 
(Continued on page 617.) 
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Italian 
Queens 


50c Each 


for remainder of season. 
First quality and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


The Citronelle Apiaries 
CITRONELLE, ALA. 











Honey Containers 


21/-lb. cans, per case of 24... . $1.25 
2\,-lb. cans, per carton of 100. 4.00 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12..... 1.10 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.... 3.50 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100.. 6.75 
10-Ib. pails, per case of 6..... .90 
10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.. 5.00 
5-gallon cans, 1 in a wood case .70 
5-gallon cans, 2 in a wood case 1.20 


Glass Jars (Round or Fluted) 


8-oz. capacity, per case of 24.$1.05 
16-0z. capacity, per case of 24. 1.35 
32-0z. capacity, per case of 12. .95 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDS§VILLE, WIS, 
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The American 
Honey Producer 


The Official Publication of the 
American Honey Producers’ 
League. 





The Mouthpiece of the Beekeepers 
of the Nation. 


A Part of the Benefits of Member- 
ship in the League. 





A Free Copy for You by Writing to 
C. L. CORKINS, Secretary, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Thrifty Queens 
50c each 


IN LOTS OF TEN OR MORE 


Smaller lots, 60c each 


Safe arrival is guaranteed in the U. 8. 
and Canada. Pure mating and satisfac- 
tion the world over. 


Thirty-three years of careful breeding 
insures you of THRIFTY three-banded 
Italian queens. An output of thousands 
of queens per month assures you of good 
delivery. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Remember THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to 
please, 
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**COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 

(Continued from page 615.) 
call it by any high-soundin’ name. [ still 
believe the good old packin’ system is 
the best and to winter as many bees as 
possible. At least, it sounds the best to 
me this year, because I just hate to kill 
my “Hunger-Resistin’” strain of bees. 
I’m goin’ to see the editor on this “merry- 
go-round” subject of whether to pack 
your bees or to kill them 

Are you all set to go to the fairs? These 

big gatherin’s are great places to adver- 
tise honey, so they say. I have planned a 
pulled-out trip. Believe I will take one 
of my sections of honey to the state fair. 
Perhaps I can win out against the Lein- 
inger bunch from Delphos, Ohio. I am 
goin’ to put a sign up in front of it so 
everyone will know it’s goldenrod honey. 
One good lady refused to buy it the other 
day because she thought I had touched 
up the comb with gold bronze. Do you 
know that a great many people think 
there is only one kind of honey in color 
and taste, and that they do not buy when 

(Continued on page 621.) 


NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPER’ SUPPLIES 
Root’s Goods of High Quality 
Three-ply foundation, standard 

stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipment. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Montgomery C County. High Hill, M Missouri. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Beekeepers will find a full line of supplies in 
stock here. Send in a list of your needs and 
let me quote you prices. Can save you time 
and money. If you have not received a catalog 
let me know. 


H. H. JEPSON 


2337 PARK ST. MEDFORD 55, MASS. 
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LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 


aa 


= CS) pot 


eee ciminie ete ee 
EDWARDS nx57A5 
tele] al fe 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheeta, 
control every —— from the raw material to 


ms! on 
WARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look oe outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 
vanized Roofings, _~-” Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel G. Farm Bu ildings. 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 

By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every yen, are our best advertisement. 
Write today! Get our won- 


FRE derfully low prices, lasting 
oe Ne iets _ ye 
Boo o. or for Garage 
SAMPLES & Pork owanps MFG.cO 
Roofing Book ee 


963-933 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roo 
Factory tov You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40’ 
ys Geo. E. Walrod, Huron Count pany 
Don't delay, write today f for FREE Catal 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 21 Muncie, tod. 


QL \anename semenanenenenens tenenananenans:: 
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The Apiarist’s Friend. 

SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 


GERMAN 


colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 














LOWER 


5 10-FRAME HIVES 














Complete with bottom, improved For 4%x4%x1% _ sections, com- 

cover, Hoffman frames, nails and plete with holders, separators, fol- 
: staples, K. D., lowers, springs, and nails, K. D., 
$11.00 $3.90 
' 

SECTIONS, 2-beeway, 414x414x1%................. $10.10 per M. 


SECTIONS, Plain, 4x5 or 414x414x1%4............... 
ALL FIRST QUALITY — — NO SECONDS 


BE SURE TO GET ALL OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Falconer, N. Y. 


PRICES 


5 10-FRAME SUPERS 


10.00 per M. 
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Achord Queens Moore’s 


THE BEST OF PURE THREE- 
BANDED (TALIANS. THE Strain 
PICK OF THE HONEY- 
MAKERS Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 


Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 
_ | By careful selection during all these years 
[ have succeeded in producing a strain of 
° three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
Select Young Laying Queens | inown's: MoozE's STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 


which has won a world-wide reputation for 


75 h honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
how Cc eac 9 Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says 
‘*In 1913 80 per cent of the bees in this dis- 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
any number apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 


your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and in 1914 they made 360 lbs. per colony. 
‘*In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four of 
them became too weak to recover, and they 


If large lots are wanted write for 4 got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 


; ; | for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
prices, stating how many as soon as the young bees from your queens 
you can use. began to hatch, the disease began to disap- 


pear. They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 
I am now filling orders by return mail. 
Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 





Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 


— — and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 
W. D. Achord 


J. P. MOORE 
Fitepatrick > > Alabama MORGAN, KENTUCKY 














ee Honey Wanted 


EXTRACTED—Carload or less quantities. Send samples and ad- 
vise quantity you have and price. 

COMB—Carloads or crate lots. Must be section size 44, x 444x1%. 
Mention grade and quantity. 


We also need buckwheat extracted: 160-Ib. kegs preferred. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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QUEENS--QUEENS--QUEENS 


SELECT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 
All orders filled by return mail. Our queens are bred from the best 
stock. Only select drones are allowed to fly. No disease. Apiaries un- 
der state inspection. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded. 


70c each, $8.00 per dozen, $60.00 per 100. 


We are prepared to ship 2000 queens per month. 
Write for descriptive circular. 














Middle Tennessee Apiaries - Spring Hill, Tennessee 
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Knight’s Queens 


Line-Bred Three-Banded Leather-Colored Italians i 


Bred for gentleness and good honey-gathering qualities for 21 years. 











PRICES 
1 Select (one grade) young laying queen................... $1.00 
5 Select (one grade) young laying queens.................. 4.00 
i ne ce ee kr onawedeada Cuasbuawene .75 


All queens guaranteed mated pure and to give satisfaction. No 
charge for clipping. No disease. Health certificate. Immediate ship- 
ments. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 




















TH HOME OF THE HONCY GCE — 


EB SPITZER 
When you do your BANKING BY MAIL with this in- | ’**°8* 


stitution, you need go no farther than the nearest mail ER. ROOT 
box. Write us for particulars. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK co. OHIO 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL 


IDEAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
One of the 4M Hotels 
































4 
ar OTHER. Y cairo Always 
4-M COLONIAL AROOM ¥, ROOM 
FAIRFAX WITH WITH 
HOTELS jf MARTINIQUE RUNNING PRIVATE 
: TILDEN HALL wean BATH 
Washington, D.C. 72 $ 3 
UH OPERATED BY MADDUX, MARSHALL, MOSS & MALLORY we. PU 





$ 
WRITE FOR A /REF COPY OF OUR'LOO PICTORIAL GUIDE MAP OF WASHINGTON 
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27 RAILROADS OUT OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


—FOR— 





s 


Bee Suppues 


WE KEEP A COMPLETE 
STOCK 


BUCKEYE HIVES 
STANDARD HIVES 
ROOT SECTIONS 


AIRCO FOUNDATION 
Three-Ply 


Single-ply 
SMOKERS 
VEILS 


EXTRACTORS 
Multiple-Reversing 
Buckeye 
Simplicity 


BOOKS 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 
Starting Right with Bees 


BEES, QUEENS , 
HONE YCONTAINERS, ETC. 


Write for our 1927 Catalog 


Send your orders to 


A. 1. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. HURON STREET 
We can serve you well 











Honey 
Containers 


5-lb. friction-top pails, case of 12. .$1.10 
5-lb. friction-top pails, carton of 50. 3.50 
10-lb. friction-top pails, case of 6... .90 
10-lb. friction-top pails, carton of 50 5.00 
2%-lb. friction-top cans, carton of 100 4.00 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1 20 
60-lb. square cans, per case of l can .75 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each.... .40 
24-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.60 
16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 
6%4-0z. tin-top tumblers, case of 48 1.50 
All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Write for our eatalog and prices on our 
comb-honey shipping cases. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 








Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 









2) Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
Ohio 
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**COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from 617.) 


honey is offered them of another color, . 


ete.? It is hurd to believe how little 
some people know about honey. Just 
think how much they would eat if they 
knew how good it is; that candied honey 
is pure; that comb honey is not manu- 
factured and sealed up with a flat iron 
(one good lady did tell me that); that 
their health would be better if they used 
honey, ete. Now do not let these fall 
fairs go by without exhibiting honey. If 
you dont’ know how to arrange an ex- 
hibit, just write me. One of my good 
friends set up an exhibit once, I believe, 
and perhaps he will give me some good 
ideas for you. So long, 

JUST AGOIN’ JOE. 
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Jay Smith’s 
Queens 


Successful beekeepers are finding that late 
requeening is good beekeeping. Many colonies 
with old or poor queens come out queenless in 
the spring, while others do not build up for 
the harvest. 


If you have any colonies with poor queens, 
it will pay you liberally to requeen with our 
queens NOW and you will be delighted to see 
how strong they will come out in the spring 
with vigorous gentle bees. 


Our book, ‘‘About Bees,’’ is free. Prices: 
1 to 4 inclusive, $1.50 each; 5 to 9 inclusive, 
$1.45 each; 10 to 24 inclusive, $1.40 each; 25 
to 49 inclusive, $1.35 each; 50 or more, $1.30 
each. Breeding queens, service guaranteed for 
1927-28, $10.00 each. 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three. Vincennes, Ind. 


—_ —" 














BERRY’S RELIABLE 


THREE-BANDED QUEENS AT Q 
Queens SPECIAL SEPTEMBER PRICES ueens 


Thirty-two years of select breeding, not all of the time in a commercial way, 
but as large honey producers, therefore breeding for our own use, gives us a iH 
pure three-banded strain of Italian bees unexcelled for gentleness, disease-re- 
sisting qualities and honey production. Our breeding queens are selected from 
over two thousand honey-gathering colonies owned and controlled by us in the 
North and South. Special attention is given at all times to honey production, 
ne qualities, hardiness, and disease resistance. We have large apiary 
interests in Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Manitoba, Canada. We know from test 
that we have what the honey producer demands. 


——SEPTEMBER PRICES——— 
Untested select queens: 60c each; 


25 to 50, 55c each; 100, only $50 


All queens are guaranteed to be purely mated and to give entire satisfac- 
tion. We also guarantee safe arrival, and, when desired, clip wings free of 
charge. Special circular on request. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Queens P. O. Box 697 Queens 
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QUEEN TALKS 


By M. J. Deyell, cApiarist 
REQUEEN NOW RATHER THAN NOT AT ALL 
(TALK NO. 21.) 

September may be considered somewhat late in the season for requeening. 
However, it is advisable to replace worthless queens with young prolific 
queens even though the season is advanced. 

The introduction of young queens of a superior honey-gathering strain 
will help to make the difference between success and failure in securing the 
maximum crop of honey next season. 


Prices Root Quality Italian Queens 
Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 or over. 
Untested 1.25 each. $1.00 each. $0.85 each. 
Tested 2.25 each. 2.00 each. 1.85 each 
Select Tested 


Note: Our Untested Queens are young, fertile queens reared this season, that prove 
to be approximately 99 per cent purely mated. Our Tested Queens are older queens 
guaranteed purely mated. Our Select Tested Queens are choice tested queens that might 
be used as breeding queens, although they are not tested for breeding purposes. 


The A. I. Root Company, West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 
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Superior Italian Queens 
50c Each, Any Number 


If they are not as good as money can buy, we will buy them back. 











250 Queens Per Day 


Now is your chance to have nothing but good young queens in your 
colonies next spring. 


FOR SALE—500 colonies bees at Dryburg, Michigan, with or with- 
out equipment, on locations or for shipment. All practically new 
and cheap, and guaranteed free from disease. 


The Stover Apiaries 


TIBBEE STATION, MISS. Telegraph Office, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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Special Prices on Honey Containers 


TIN CANS AND PAILS — BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET 
In ee Dust-Proof Cartons — Pails with Sure-On Bails 


Shipment from Chicago. Shipment from Grand Rapids 





























2%-POUND CANS 2%.-POUND CANS 
Pe De cies rennaaee ee Me Te ae kc dacce ce $0.60 
Per 450 Crate ........ ee WE We ox sewca cane 4.00 
5-POUND PAILS 5-POUND PAILS 
gk reir $3.25 Per Dosen .......... $ 1.00 
eo ae | £2 Farrer 3.50 
| a aeepecees: ' 2 eee 7.00 
2 3G "fF BS eee eee 13.50 
ee WS vactvacans ge eee eee $2.50 “ 
- POUND PAILS 10-POUND PAILS 
2 Spee rerete $4.75 Per Dozen ........... $1.50 : 
Per 100 aaa cite Saba J ¢@ 2 26== cee epoee 5.00 vas 
i as ens aac i > eee 10.00 
Bingham Smokers have pleased Per 500 ............. f fF eee 19.50 ‘ 
beekepers for fifty years. EEE vp eenceceges UE ME GD ceeciccscesns 47.50 
HAZEL OR DIAMOND 
Shipment from Chicago or Detroit GLASS JARS 
SQUARE 60-POUND CANS In Cartons 
In strong wood cases of two each. Shipment from Grand Rapids 
10 cases or more, per case.......... $0.97, 2 Doz. 20 Doz. 50 Doz. 
50 cases or more, per case.......... 924, SY dae oe deere $1.00 $9.50 $22.50 
100 cases or more, per case.......... > je ES x cnn Oe die die 1.25 12.00 28.75 
200 cases or more, per case..........  % 64 «a6 86s tes 1.70 16.00 37.50 
Scribner Ave. a Blumrich St. Grand Rapids, Michigan a 
A IIIT III rz ; oe 
' 
' Glass and Tin Honey Contalanne 
SEAS GE SA GS GE Bio. 6 6 0566055556 6006 060sseccncan $4.00 carton + 
'  6-pound pails in cartons Of 50........... cece eect e ees 3.50 carton 
} 10-pound pails in cartons of 50...............6...seeeeeeeeeees 5.00 carton 
' ee GA, ees Oe UT IG, oo oc ec cecencscessccccescnns 1.00 case 
‘ 60-pound tins, USED, 2 tims per case. ............. ce cece eee eeees .35 case 
y 160-Ib. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 
‘ . 
H Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps at 
H ; 
' 16-08. honey capacity, 2 dos. per CATCON... 0... ccc ccc ccc cccces $1.20 carton - 
‘ $-Ib. or quart capacity, 1 dog. per Cartom.........ccccccccccccces .90 carton : 
' . 
Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 
| 8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton........................ $1.05 carton 
' 16-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton....................008- 1.35 carton h 
\ 2-Ib. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton.................000000s .95 carton ‘ 
AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
HONEY 
ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 











Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, A. Lf 
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Honey So Thick 


—that it would not run through a screen with 
eight meshes to the inch. That was the con- 
dition of our honey at Medina this fall when 
we started extracting. The Simplicity extract- 
ed every drop of thick honey. 








Honey gathered from 
the arid region around 
Rigby, Idaho, is so thick 
that it piles up on the 
sides of the extractor 
when extracting. 


Grover Mobley, of 
Rigby, Idaho, who ex- 
tracts with a 45-frame 
Simplicity, says: “Well, 
I am just getting start- 
ed extracting this year. 
We have thrown out 
about twelve to fifteen 
tons and have broken 
less than a dozen combs.” 


Extracting Now a Minor 
Detail 

“T have a 45-frame 
Simplicity extractor 
which I used this past 
season and find same to 
/be satisfactory in every 
way. Extracting with 
the Simplicity is a minor 
detail of the season’s 
ok ee work.”—W. O. Victor, 


py Jr., Chaffee, N. D. 100 
45-frame Simplicity Extractor. colonies 








GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION WHEN PROPERLY 
REINFORCED WITH FOUR HORIZONTAL WIRES 
Plan for the Future--Buy a Simplicity Extractor 


We sold 10 times as many Simplicity extractors as all 8-frame power extractors 
in last three years. 


“z TheA. I. Root Co. < 
Medina, Ohio 


Bee Supeucs. Bee Supeues 
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4 Made of Clear Glass sas ue 
h tdividual give that. increase sake 


ne Pound 


un . 
Teo Pound catch chads ays Chea bf 


kcurate fo toy Bo atthid: in Ci 
paceman and Fullern and ponds i7b *: 
Construction 
CA. trial will convince you} 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
General Offices ~ ING , W.VA. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN&HAUCK THE.A. |. ROOT COMPANY M. H.HUNT &SON 
OZONE PARK, NY — CwiCAGO,/LL. - COUNCIL. veh LANSING , MICH., 
A.G.WOOD MAN.CO. San ANTONIO, TExAS STFA, Minn. AW.YATES 
GranoRarios,Micw,. SYRACUSE, NY _ MARTFORD, CONN, 








F.COOMBS & SON, 847711 £8020, V7.,, 
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Quality Honey Containers 


Through our combined buying facilities we are offering the bee- 
keeper containers at a very reasonable price. Our tin and glass 
honey containers are guaranteed satisfactory in every respect. 


FRICTION-TOP CANS AND PAILS 


214-pound Cans, 100 in dust-proof fibre cartons..... $4.20 per carton 
5-pound Pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre cartons..... 3.30 per carton 
10-pound pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre cartons..... 4.90 per carton 
Shipments from Higginsville, Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; St. 
Louis, Missouri; or Chicago, Illinois. 


SIXTY-POUND OR FIVE-GALLON CANS 


‘*Canco Cans,’’ 107-pound prime plate, spot-welded handles, 13/,” 
cork-lined screw cap, in an extra strong wooden case which insures 
safe delivery of your honey to your customer. 


De eS I, occ cncewesctscnes $1.15 per case of two cans 
10 to 49 cases inclusive.................. 1.10 per case of two cans 
ee ED, boc enhennennesenkeeedan 1.00 per case of two cans 


Shipments from Omaha, Nebraska, or Chicago, Illinois. 


‘‘DIAMOND I’’ GLASS HONEY JARS 


8-oz. jar, 24 in reshipping carton..... $1.00 per case; $5.80 per gross 
16-oz. jar, 24 in reshipping carton..... 1.25 per case; 7.25 per gross 
32-oz. jar, 12 in reshipping carton... .. .95 per case; 10.75 per gross 
Shipments from Higginsville, Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; or Al- 
ton, Illinois. 


WOOD COMB-HONEY SHIPPING-CASES 


1 to 9 inclusive, 24 sections, 2” glass.................... $0.35 each 
10 to 49 inclusive, 24 sections, 2” glass................... 32 each 
50 or more, 24 sections, 2” glass..................0000e. .30 each 


All necessary corrugated paper, drip paper and nails included. 
Shipments from Higginsville, Missouri. 


Write for our new free container price list and Bee Supply Catalog. 


— SEND YOUR ORDERS TO—— 


Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Neb. 


LEAHY’S STANDARD BEE SUPPLIES 
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Morrison & Martin’s 


Three-Banders 


We have increased our apiaries and queen- 
mating capacity 200 per cent, so will be able 
to take care of queen orders promptly. We 
have been building up this strain for comb- 
honey production for the past (16) 
years. With our methods of management we 
produce large crops of comb honey year after 
year with very little swarming. This strain 
has been bred up for gentleness, prolificness, 
honey-gathering qualities, and cap their honey 
white. 


sixteen 


Queens are now ready at the following prices: 


Untested, one, $1.00; six, $5.50 twelve, 
$10.00; one hundred, $75.00; tested, $1.50 
each, in any number. Breeders, $5.00 each. 
Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 


Morrison & Martin 
P. 0. Box 65 Mandale, Ohio 


Telegraph Station, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


at. Counsel of The A. I. 


Root 
atents ‘ Co. Practice in 00 


Patent Office 
and Court. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
McLachlan Building, —— D. C. 














: 60c EACH | 


Good Untested Queens, any number. 
Pure 3-band bees that get the honey. 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 











IN BEE 











CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are 
little inclined to rob, rarely affected 
with European foul brood, and are 
most excellent workers. 

We have furnished Carniolans for several 
State experiment stations and state colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture and For- 
estry, Tokyo, Japan, for breeding purposes. 

Twenty years’ experience with Carniolans. 
Breeders imported from Jan. Strgar, the most 
extensive queen-breder in Carniola, and M. 
areal, an extensive honey producer in Car- 
niola, 

Put in a few Carniolans during September 
to try out next season. This is a better plan 
than to introduce early in the spring. 
Untested queen, OMG... 2.0.0 ccc ccccceces $1.10 
Untested queens, six or more, each 
Tested queens, each 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. 5. 
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Alabama 


Queens 


None Better 


Three-Banded 
Queens Only 


Shipment by return mail. 


Select Untested queens, 75c each; 
10 for $7.00; 20 or more, 65c each. 
Select Tested queens, $1.25 each. 


Pure mating, safe arrival, and en- 
tire satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


LISTEN: To thank our customers and in- 
troduce our queens to further trade, we will 
reduce prices for the balance of the season on 


our SELECT GUARANTEED PURE MATED 
QUEENS, to 75c. You are getting as good as 
tested queens, as we replace free any that 


should fail. 
E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 


Mack’s Queens 


75c each, any number 


Guaranteed to make a satisfied customer or 
money back. A good young queen in every col- 
ony NOW will mean a maximum honey crop 
next season. 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
Robinson - - -_ Illinois 
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Brilliant in red, green and gold—Canco 
pails help your new and repeat business. 
Three sizes—2'% Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails. 








Canco honey pails are 


distributed by 


Colorado Honey Producers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N. D. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 


10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 

1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 
318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


W. R. Perry Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, 
Mont. 


Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 
Minn. 


Canadian Canco honey packayes are 
available f. o. b. Winnipeg and Bran- 
don, Man. For details write to our 
Hamilton office. 
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Do You ‘Take Pride 


in Your Honey? 


IT there an apiarist in the busi- 
ness who doesn’t do all in his 
power to aid his bees to produce 
good honey? Probably not, and 
the reason is that he takes pride 
in what his bees turn out. 


But underlying this is that very 
necessary factor—sales. If honey 
isn’t sold it might as well be of the 
poorest grade—for all the good 
your care has done for it. What 
can you do to sell the honey you 
have so painstakingly developed? 


Pack it so as to catch the consumer’s 
eye. After it is once sold people 
will come for more. And if it is 
packed in the useful, colorful 
Canco honey pails—with your 
name boldly imprinted on them 
—you can’t fail to make many re- 
peat sales. 


Talk this over with the nearest 
Canco office or with one of the 
distributors listed. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 





New York 
San Francisco 





FIBRE 





Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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